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Once again those enchanted gardens call—(for they really are enchanted! ) 
This wonderland with its four acres of beauty is on your “must” list. You 
will want to see those bright yellow stars that turn out to be constellations 
of narcissi; the borders of tall red, white and yellow elves’ goblets, called 


tulips; lacy fabrics of dogwood blooms; roses to match milady’s lips; rare 





ravishing orchids! And—edging little brooks and pools—velvety turf, 
rock gardens, feathery foliage. All so peaceful and lovely! 


Then, too, the 1940 flower novelties, outdoor living rooms, breakfast nooks, terrace 
and penthouse plantings, children’s gardens, new landscaping ideas, table decora- 
tions, wall niches, terraria, herb gardens, lily pools, sundials, fountains, bird 
houses—room and bath; tools and implements, gardening apparel and so much 


more! 
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Starting Plants From Seed Simplified 


OULD that I had found wooden plant boards sooner! 

Every year I grow lilies (Lilium philippinense White 
Hybrid) from seed for the coming Summer and each year 
the gardener and I have daily if not hourly debates on when 
to take the glass and paper covers from the seed flats. My 
gardener does not like to leave one seed uncared for and so one 
might call these discussions arguments if the gardener were not 
so amiable. But some seeds are through, many are way up and 
many have not come yet. 

This year we have used one and three-quarter by one and 
three-quarter by two and one-half wooden bands and they 
have been of the greatest value. They did not take so long to 
open and fill as I expected, either. Given the right moisture, 
the little-squares, much to my amazement, move very easily, 
particularly if shoved along a little before being lifted out of 
the flats. If a little soil falls off the bottom from carelessness 
or haste no harm is done. A nice hasty pudding of leaf mold, 
sand and dirt is plastered on easily with a plant label and 
the miniature seedling is sorted out with ease—no shock and 
no air pockets. How much easier the shifts are going to be 
when some need larger quarters before the others are ready to 
be moved! 

These bands are going to be just right later for starting 
mignonette and other flowers that resent moving. The little 
round pots previously used have always needed much watering 
just at the busiest time of planting out. Uniform moisture in 
the whole flat, the soil merely divided by thin strips of wood, 
will help on warm days. Why did not someone tell me before, 
loudly and at length, about wooden plant boards? 

—kKatharine S. Armstrong. 
Lake Forest, Ill. 


The Repairing of Injured Evergreens 


CUSTOMER has two matched Pfitzer junipers about 

eight feet high, one on either side of his front entrance. 
Two years ago, during a sleet storm, one of them was split 
from the top to the bottom of the stem. Naturally, the owner 
felt very badly about it. He had had a symmetrical planting 
but the symmetry was completely ruined and it was impossible 
to find another such juniper large enough to replace it. After 
looking at the evergreen, I told the man I thought I could save 
it and felt that it was worth trying anyway. 

I painted both torn surfaces with a cambium paint to pre- 
vent further evaporation of the moisture. Then, I brought 
the two halves together, binding them with heavy wires en- 
closed in pieces of hose. Next, I cut off all the dead and small 
live branches and, starting at the bottom, I wrapped the stem 
as tightly as I could with friction tape up to the top of the 
split. That was two years ago and now I challenge anyone, 
except after a close examination, to tell which was the injured 
evergreen. Of course, I do not know how long it will last but 
I think the fact that it has lasted these two years: has been 
worth while. 

Sometimes a spruce, fir or pine loses its leader but it is easy 
to grow a new leader in its place by bringing up one of the 
horizontal branches in the uppermost tier and tying it verti- 
cally to a rigid stake fastened to the trunk. This branch soon 
takes the place of the former leader and the evergreen keeps 
on growing as if nothing had happened. 

—John A. Gustafson. 
Batavia, Ill. 





Ah, yet, ere I descend to the grave, 

May I a small house and large garden have; 

And a few friends, and many books, both true, 

Both wise, and both delightful, too! 
—Abraham Cowley (1647). 
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Spring Will Soon Be With Us 


HERE ARE SOME GOOD THINGS 
YOU MAY NEED 


HARDY ROSES 

200 Varieties including all types. All the best Novelties 
including Hector Deane, R.M.S. Queen Mary, Rome 
Glory, Dickson’s Red, McGredy’s Sunset, Mme. Jean 
Gaujard, Poinsettia, World’s Fair, and others. 

We have 10 Varieties in Hybrid Teas and Climbers of 
the new Sub-Zero Brownell Roses. 

Standard (tree) Roses in 12 excellent varieties. 


LILIUMS 

50 of the varieties succeeding best when Spring planted. 
These include Formosanum (3 varieties) giganteum 
himalaicum, dauricum pardinum, regale, speciosum 
(4 vars.) auratum platyphyllum and rubro-vittatum, 
centifolium, creelmanni, Crow’s Hybrids, sulphu- 
reum and others. 

A selection of 12 varieties in good flowering bulbs 
for $3.00. 

LILIUM SEEDS 

In 75 varieties. We offer a collection of 12 pkts. distinct 
of easily germinated varieties for $2.00. 

TUBEROUS-ROOTED BEGONIAS 

Double, Single and Crested in 7 colors, 15 cents each, 
$1.50 per dozen. 

GLOXINIAS 

Extra fine bulbs in 4 colors, splendid bulbs, 20 cents 
each, $2.00 per dozen. 

HERB SEEDS 

Collection of 20 excellent varieties $1.00, 10 varieties 
50 cents. 
HARDY PRIMULA SEEDS 
Collection of 6 varieties $1.00, the best selection for 
New England. 
CLEMATIS 
20 varieties of Large Flowered section, on own roots 
in pots, 75 cents to $1.50 each. 

LILY YEAR BOOK and DAFFODIL YEAR BOOK 
of Royal Horticultural Society for 1939, each $2.00 
per copy Postpaid. 

LILIES AND THEIR CULTURE IN 
NORTH AMERICA. $3.00 per copy Postpaid. 

HEMEROCALLIS 

25 of the finest Hybrids. 35 cents to $1.50 each. Collec- 
tion of 12 varieties for $5.00. 

HARDY ASTERS 

In 30 of best varieties. Collection of 12 splendid vari- 
eties, $2.50. 

HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

Including Koreanums in 45 varieties. All the best 
novelties. 

AZALEAS, RHODODENDRONS, NEW 
VIBURNUMS, MAGNOLIAS and many other 
Flowering Trees or Shrubs. 


Send for Our Spring Catalogue Free on Request, and 
See Our Exhibit in the Balcony over Grand Hall 
at the coming Spring Flower Show in Mechanics 
Building, Boston, March 11—16. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Front & Federal Streets 


WEYMOUTH 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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By Appviniment 
to the late 
King George V. 


Sutton’s Triumph Antirrhinums in many varieties of 
colour. 61 cents and 36 cents per packet. 


St. George and ih 
apd 


the patron saint of England 
and one of England’s favourite 
flowers, grown from the seeds 
that are supplied to the Royal 
Parks of England. Antirrhinums 
in their varieties of warm reds 
and pinks are easy to grow 
and lovely to look upon. Get a 
catalogue of Sutton’s English 
Seeds from Mr. G. H. Penson, 
Dept. N.7, P.O. Box 646, Glen 
Head, Island, N.Y. 


35 cents postage paid. 


Long 


Sutton’s Seeds are obtainable from 


The WAYSIDE GARDENS Co., 
Mentor, Ohio, 
and 
R. H. Macy & Co., 
34th Street and Broadway, 
New York City. 


Inc., 





Orders may be sent direct to : 





SUTTON & SONS LTD., Dept. N.7, 
The Royal Seed E tablishment, Reading, tngland. 
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Cover Illustration—Exhibit of Kottmiller, Inc., 
1939 International Flower Show in New York City. 
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Your copy of the new fully 
illustrated Spring cataloque 
yyy Yeady about March 15th. 
< Nursery Grown Wild 
Flowers, Ferns, and 






% Shrubs 
WIS VICK’S WILDGARDENS 
\ Glen Moore, Pa. 








Star 
PETUNIA 


™ \ 
<.% Fx N Highest All-America Award 


16 Pkts. for $1, 
Plant Cream Star} 
Philadelphia 
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Now you can have 


A THICK, 
VELVETY LAWN 


in any location by using 


LIQUID PLANT FOOD 


Kem produces perfect lawns be- 
cause it is a perfect food for grass. 
It supplies, in proper proportion, 
every mineral required to promote 
rapid, sturdy, healthy growth. No 
matter how poor your soil, Kem will 
cover it completely with thick, green 
grass—so vigorous that it will gen- 
erally crowd out weeds and moss. 

Kem is clean, harmless, odorless, 
and very economical. Dilute with 
tap water and it is ready for instant 
use. A single gallon makes 60 gal- 
lons, or more, of solution—enough 
for 2,000 sq. ft. of lawn. 


Read what these 
typical users say! 


An amateur writes: “Our new lawn 
practically jumped up in response to 
a couple of Kem applications. Kem 
surely takes the hazard out of garden- 
ing, especially for those not tutored in 
soil feeding.” 


A professional landscape engineer 
states: “Kem produces an unbeliev- 
able growth of grass. Hard, 
ground, plowed up, mixed with sand, 
treated with 3 applications of Kem. 
and seeded has produced the most 
beautiful turfed lawn I have ever 
made—and I have made thousands of 
lawns. All kinds of lawn seed and fer 
tilizer were previously used on this 
plot, all resulting in thin turf, bare 


soul 


spots.” 
Kem grows plants 
in soil, sand or water 


Not a fertilizer, but a complete, con- 
centrated plant food, Kem also con- 
tains the element which enables 
plants to manufacture vitamin B, as 
needed. It enables you to grow an) 
kind of plant in the new, scientific 
way. Results are immediate, amazing. 
A single trial will convince you, make 
you, too, an enthusiastic advocate of 
Kem gardening. Complete instruction 
booklet free with each purchase. 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES 
12 ozs., 25c 1 qt., 50e 1 gal., $1.00 
by mail, 35e By mail, 65e By mail, $1.25 


At all leading stores or write to 


KEM PLANT FOOD CORPORATION 
485 Madison Avenue, New York 


a IO RS 


Entered as second-class ae ~ December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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— Quality BUG) since 1897 — 


New and Novelty 





8 Outstanding Guaranteed 
Everblooming Roses 


CHRISTOPHER STONE—Velvety scar- 
let-red. $1.25 each, $12.50 per doz. 
CRIMSON GLORY—Deep crimson with 
scarlet. $1.25 each, $12. 50 per doz. 
GLOWING CARMINE— Brilliant car- 
mine red. $1 each, $10 per doz. 
MME. JOSEPH PERRAUD—Nasturium 
buff with pink. $1 each, $10 per doz. 
PIN DAWN — Deep rose and lively 
ink. mr each, $10 per doz. 
pOINS SETTIA— Blazing scarlet red. 
$1.25 each, $12.50 per doz. 
SEQUOIA — Pure apricot, with darker 
buds. $1.25 each, $12.50 per doz. 
SUNNY DAYS—Chrome-yellow, lighter 
outer petals. $1.25 each, $12.50 doz. 


Collection Offer 
1 each of 8 above varieties $8.50 


On sale at any of our stores—or mail 
your order to our New York store 


Complete 1940 Seed Annual Free on Request 


Str aber 


132 to a Church S. Dept. Ho 


, a 4 
Englewood, N. J. 
Hempstead, L .1. 


Branch Sica 
White Plains, N.Y. 
Stamford, Conn. 











FRENCH LILACS 


The best and finest of these lovely 
Lilacs, including the latest and most 
up-to-date of the French and Belgian 
types, are offered for your selection. 
Over 80 of the most famous international vari- 
eties from which to choose; both singles and 
doubles in pinks, lavenders, lilacs, blues, violets, 
reds, red purples and whites. Brand’s French 
Lilacs are all grown on their own roots, which 


takes longer, but produces more satisfactory 

early. We can supply all sizes up to 6 feet. 
cs 

: 4 Aristocrats of seventy years’ 

stock in America. We have 

else can you find a larger and finer collection 

derful growth and vitality, enabling us to store 

King, Mrs. Frank Beach, Victory Chateau 

varieties. Make your selection and order early. 


results. Make your selection from our beauti- 
24, GORGEOUS 

is 4 <, breeding and development, 

10,000 vigorous roots, in more 

from which to make your choice. Last year’s 

exceptionally fine roots. Among the individual 

Thierry, Myrtle Gentry, Mrs. Deane Funk, 





SIS 










fully illustrated and colored catalog and order 
“es, PEONIES 

from the largest and finest 

than 100 varieties ready to ship. Nowhere 

ideal weather conditions gave our Peonies won- 

Brand productions are Hansina Brand, Blanche 

Susan B. White, A. G. Perry, and other choice 









A fine collection of Dmual- 

Purpose Flowering Crabs, Send for 

Double Flowering Plums, Our 1940 

Bush Cherries, Chinese Elms, Illustrated 
Mountain Ash, Weeping Catalog. 

Willow and many other It’s FREE 
decorative trees. 











BRAND PEONY FARMS Inc. 


142 EB. Division Street, Faribault, Minn. 
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SET OUT pansy plants as soon as the ground is ready. They will 
flower continuously if the blossoms are kept picked. 


EARLY gladioli may be obtained by planting the corms in boxes of 
earth this month, and keeping them in a fairly cool, shaded place 
indoors. 


SWEET peas should be planted as soon as the ground is ready. Seed 
them two inches deep in trenches and fill the trenches gradually as 
the plants grow. Manure under them is beneficial. 


DO NOT be hasty in uncovering protected shrubs or herbaceous and 
bulb beds. Uncovering should be made somewhat of a gradual 
process governed by the plant materials concerned and the pre- 
vailing weather. 


LAWN work should be done early to be most effective. First rake 
the lawn with an iron rake; then feed it with a lawn fertilizer. 
Reseed old lawns as soon as possible. Roll when slightly moist but 
not wet enough to pack. 


CANNA roots are best started in boxes or in large pots in a warm 
cellar or in an upstairs room rather than waiting until later in the 
season and planting them in the open ground. When well started 
they may be set out-of-doors. 


THE EROSION of Winter in the rock garden can be repaired with 
a top-dressing of a mixture of stone chips and weed-free soil. Fer- 
tilizers and special materials such as peat moss should be reserved 
for application to special plants as needed. 


PLAN to divide late-flowering herbaceous perennials such as asters, 
chrysanthemums or Eupatorium ceelestinum. Phlox, Japanese iris 
and numerous other plants which flower earlier usually do not be- 
have normally in the first season after serious Spring disturbance. 


SHRUBS which flower on new wood, such as hybrid tea, hybrid per- 
petual or rugosa roses, hydrangeas or buddleias—except B. alter- 
nifolia—may be given hard pruning now, Those which flower on 
old wood should not be cut until after blooming is over for the 
season. 


NOW IS the time to think about starting hotbeds for early seedlings 
of hardy vegetables and flowers. In this regard practice has changed 
in that the source of heat is the electric company and not the horse 
stable. Consult the rural electrification engineer of your local power 
company. 

CUT BRANCHES of forsythia, pussy willow, Japanese quince, 
Japanese cherries and other early Spring shrubs will become pro- 
gressively easier to force in the house as the season advances. Keep 
them in deep water, partial shade and not too warm until the 
flowers begin to open. 


FANCY-LEAVED caladiums may be started in two and one-half 
inch pots in sandy soil in a propagating case with 75 to 80 degree 
bottom heat. Failing such equipment, they may be placed close 
together in trays of moss and kept warm. After starting they should 
be potted and carried at room temperature or a little lower. 


YOUNG bedding plants such as begonias, fuchsias, geraniums or 
heliotropes, which were started from cuttings in the Fall or early 
Winter, should be kept growing. Shift to larger pots if necessary. 
Another lot of cuttings is still possible. Young plants purchased 
now can be carried into flowering size with some saving in money. 


TWIGGY brush which may accumulate as a by-product of pruning 
can be tied in bundles of even-length branches and stored for use 
as staking material later on. Brush staking—<«arefully placed be- 
fore the plants are full grown or blown down—is superior support 
for such bushy plants as chrysanthemums or some of the perennial 
asters. 


LONG established house plants can now be repotted. It is well not to 
pinch back the tops too severely at the time of potting. Let the 
plants get their roots started in new soil before cutting back. Potting 
time is also clean-up time for scale and other insects. With some 
species it may pay to root some new cuttings and discard the old 
plants. 


THE GUYING and staking of large woody plants may be checked 
over during warm periods. Many of the guys put on after the 1938 
hurricane are cutting into the stems by this time. Remember 
that guying or staking of trees is not intended to hold them up but 
rather is supplied to act as emergency bracing against time of 
sudden stress. 


AVOID making garden rubbish fires near trees, shrubs or hedges. 
The economy of most gardens would be improved if much of the 
vegetable material which is now burned were to be returned to the 
soil by way of the compost pile or in the form of mulch. Material 
known to carry insect infestations or to be a means of disease in- 
fection should, of course, be burned. 
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SPRING DAYS 
ARE JUST AHEAD 


At Bay State you will find 
the largest variety of hardy 
nursery stock in New England. 
Your gardening needs can be 
selected from more than 
225 varieties of Choice 
Flowering Shrubs 
125 different Evergreens 
and Evergreen Shrubs 
130 varieties Shade and 
Flowering Trees 


TWO BAY STATE 
INTRODUCTIONS 


Chrysanthemum Orange 
Glow. Beautiful duplex 
type blossoms of striking 
burnt orange, flowering from 
late September through 
October. Temperatures of 
20° F. do not injure these 
flowers. 


Chrysanthemum Treasure 
Trove. Double clear vellow 
flowers from mid-September 
through frost. 

These Chrysanthemums have 
demonstrated their hardiness 
by living out-of-doors the 
past three winters at Dover, 
N. H., without winter pro- 
tection where other Chrysan- 
themums have struggled or 
died. Prices both varieties— 


75c each, $7.50 per dozen. 


HERBS 


We continue to grow over 60 
varieties of these quaint, useful 
and decorative plants—all are 
described and priced in Better 
Gardens for 1940. 


PERENNIALS 
Our list of over 750 different 


varieties contains the best of 
the old varieties and those that 
we consider most meritorious 
of the newer kinds. At our 
nurseries over 25 acres are de- 
voted to growing perennials 
alone. 


Better Gardens for 1940 


Write today for your copy of 
Better Gardens for 1940 our 
80 page illustrated catalog. 


See the Outdoor Living 
Room by Bay State at the 
New England Spring 
Flower Show. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 
North Ablation, Mass. 


Tel. Rockland 26 


Located only 18 miles South of 
Boston route 18 
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FLOWER SHOW 


ENTIRE MECHANICS BLDG. 


Boston’s Great 6-Day Show 
MarcH 11 to 16 inclusive 


Opening Day 1 to 10 p.m. 
Other Days 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 


SPECIAL MUSIC DAILY 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





HY is it that the three great eastern flower shows are to 

be held in the same week this year?’’ That is a question 
on the lips of many flower lovers at this time, with the opening 
dates just a few days ahead. It 
may be a surprise to learn that 
Spring flower show dates are 
governed largely by Eastertide. 
The florists, and to some extent 
the nurserymen and gardeners, 
who take part in staging these shows feel that they must have 
at least two full weeks between the exhibitions and the coming 
of Easter. Otherwise they would not be able to make their 
Easter preparations. This year Easter comes much earlier than 
usual, which fact accounts for the early dates of the shows. 

It is natural that the question should then be asked—‘‘Why 
not hold at least one of the shows still earlier?’’ The answer to 
that question is found in the difficulty which growers expe- 
rience in getting their material ready for the shows. It must be 
understood that many weeks are required for forcing the 
plants, which normally grow out-of-doors, but which are to 
be seen in full bloom at the Spring shows. Great skill in timing 
is required to bring forced bulbs, shrubs, and trees into flower 
at just the right moment and the best laid plans of the best 
Scotch gardeners may ‘gang a-gley,”’ if a long period of dull 
weather precedes the show dates. It is considered a wise pre- 
caution, therefore, not to start the shows much earlier than the 


Looking Ahead to the 
Spring Flower Shows 


middle of March. This year the early Easter and the natural 
timidity of growers combined to lead New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia to decide upon the same dates—namely, March 
11, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16. 

That the three great shows 
parallel one another is a matter 
to be regretted, of course, for 
there are many persons who like 
to make a leisurely visit to at 
least two of them. The situation is one, however, which is 
not likely to be repeated soon, as Easter will come much later 
in the years just ahead. . 


HE fact that the three shows differ greatly in character is 

due largely to the different settings in the three cities. New 
York’s Grand Central Palace is a compact building with four 
floors available for show purposes. This fact naturally leads 
to the staging of the more spectacular exhibits on the ground 
floor, with the Garden Club of America and the garden club 
federations of New York and New Jersey on floors higher up. 

This year the lower hall will be dominated by a tremendous 
waterfall, made naturalistic by a planting of hemlock, laurel 
and other plants at the base, surrounding a great pool of 
weathered stones. Visitors will enter the show through two 
acacia gardens, a new feature for New York. 

Apparently the management of the New York show appre- 


A large section of the Spring Flower Show in Boston, Mass., is constructed in miniature long before the opening date 
In this way, faults are quickly percetved and opportunity is provided for altering inharmonious associations. This 
illustration shows a model of the stage, upon which the actual construction is based 
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ciates to a greater degree than those in charge of the other shows 
throughout the country that at least half of the total number 
of persons visiting these shows come from city apartments. 
This is an important matter, because such people have an even 
greater interest in flower arrangements, some of which they 
can duplicate, than they have in gardens, which have nothing 
to teach them. The flower arrangements at the New York 
show, therefore, are outstanding and always are surrounded by 
eager visitors. 

The Garden Club of America will occupy much of the 
second floor for a comprehensive display of community block 
planting, suitable for the area from Massachusetts to Virginia. 
There will be five competitive pools together with terraces and 
backyard gardens. Higher up, the garden club federations of 
New York and New Jersey will stage an unusual group of 
children’s gardens. 

These, of course, are only the highlights—a very inadequate 
preview of the New York show. 


HILADELPHIA, unlike New York, can set up its flower 

show on one floor, a magnificent auditorium in the Com- 
mercial Museum. The Philadelphia show has come to be 
famous for its acacias and its orchids. In fact, it has nosed out 
Boston in the matter of orchid exhibits in recent years. This 
year's Philadelphia show will have extensive flower gardens 
with a great number of forced flowering trees and shrubs, but 
with no lack of bulbs to give additional color. 

The garden clubs will have many classes in flower arrange- 
ment, one calling for an arrangement in the classical manner of 
ancient Greece or Rome. Much interest is being shown in the 
manner by which the garden club members will express them- 
selves in this class. The garden clubs will also have full scale 
treatments of steps in gardens and woodlands, in the planting 
of summer-houses, and in the use of porches featuring plant 
stands. Of course, The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
will have a large exhibit in this show. 


(> LATE years the Boston show has had special signifi- 
cance from the fact that the largest hall in Mechanics 
Building, where the show is held, has been treated as a unit. 
This plan will be followed again this year, with the New 
England Nurserymen’s Association responsible. Grand Hall 
will take on the appearance of a charming village with a very 
wide street bordered by gardens of many kinds in front of 
equally diverse houses. The stage will represent a mountain- 
side, such as might be found outside of many New England 
towns, with the spire of a church and the top of a schoolhouse 
showing over the hill, and with a picturesque old mill and 
water wheel in the foreground. The water wheel will be turn- 
ing, and the water which flows over it will pass under a bridge 
to disappear finally in a lovely bog garden. 
Many other large exhibits will be found 
in the other halls, including a great rose 
garden set up by the North Shore Garden 
Club and a Nature Trail sponsored by the 
New England Wildflower Preservation 
Society. Acacias will be shown in a large 
way, and one entire hall will be given over 
to cut roses. This rose hall is always a 
feature in the Boston show — one not 
matched at any other exhibition in Amer- 
ica. A greenhouse will be set up on the 
second floor to house a complete demon- 
stration of soil-less culture methods, and 
on this floor, too, begonias will be found 
growing in large sheds in the method used 
in California. 

A particularly unique feature of the 
Boston show will be a thunder house. 
Doubtless, those words mean very little to 
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I he door of the thunder house to be seen 
at the Spring Flower Show in Boston 
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modern gardeners, but a study of the older English books will 
show that thunder houses were common at one time. As a 
matter of fact, they differed little from stoutly made summer- 
houses, but had a window or windows opening toward the 
side from which thunder storms could usually be viewed. 

While the three shows mentioned are going on in the East, 
St. Louis will be making its display, but will have a longer 
show, opening on the ninth and continuing until the 17th. 
It is to be held at the Arena. Sixteen groups are working 
together to make this show the success which it its sure to be, 
and as usual the exhibition will be on a very large scale. There 
is no other show, at least none east of California, which stages 
exhibits on so large a scale. One of the features this year will be 
an old southern azalea garden, and at least 20 gardens of large 
proportions have been planned. The garden clubs participate 
in a large way, having displays to cover 15,000 square feet. 

An important show will be held in Detroit, Mich., from 
March 23 to 31. In the past this show has been notable for its 
water displays. It is to be held at Convention Hall. Chicago's 
flower show, conducted entirely by garden clubs, will be held 
at Navy Pier from March 30 to April 7. This is always an 
outstanding show. 


Association of Kew Gardeners 


It is announced that the Association of Kew Gardeners in 
America will hold its annual meeting in Philadelphia, Pa., on 
Saturday, March 16. The program will include a visit on 
Saturday morning to the Philadelphia Flower Show, followed 
by a luncheon at Houston Hall, University of Pennsylvania. 
A tour of the university campus and botanic garden will 
occupy the afternoon. The next day will be spent visiting the 
Hemlock Arboretum, Far Country, Germantown, and the 
Morris Arboretum, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. After lunch- 
eon in Chestnut Hill, there will be a bus trip to Mr. Pierre 
Du Pont’s Longwood Gardens. Notices of this meeting are 
being sent out by William H. Judd of the Arnold Arboretum, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., secretary of the association. 


Rock Garden Society Lecture 


The American Rock Garden Society has obtained Mrs. 
Lester Rowntree as a guest speaker for its annual luncheon in 
New York at the Biltmore at one o'clock, Thursday, March 
14, during flower show week. Mrs. Rowntree is one of the 
country's foremost plant collectors and is well known as an 
interesting lecturer and for the books she has written, notably 
“Hardy Californians’ and ‘‘California Trees and Shrubs.”’ 
Some of her mountain explorations have been shared by the 
Lady Byng of Vimy, former president of the British Alpine 
Garden Society. Mrs. Rowntree will illustrate her lecture with 
colored slides. In the belief that many garden club members 
and others interested will wish to hear 
Mrs. Rowntree, the Rock Garden Society 
extends the privilege of attending also the 
luncheon at the Biltmore. Applications 
should be made to the secretary, Mrs. D. E. 
Hansell, 1270 Sixth Avenue, not later 
than March 13. 


International Gourd Society Disbands 


A notice comes from California that 
the International Gourd Society voted to 
disband when the annual meeting was 
held at Hollywood on January 28. It is 
understood that many of the members 
are joining the New England Gourd 
Society, which now has a membership 
extending throughout the country and 
maintains headquarters in Horticultural 
Hall, Boston. 








(Upper) The single-fowered Zinnia linearis. 


(Lower) The fantasy zinnia White Light. 


The charming zinnia Crown O’ Gold 


Zinnias of Many Kinds 


Their variety and usefulness make 
them tops among the annuals 


HE cultivated zinnias have come, apparently, 
477" three Mexican species—Zinnia elegans, Z. 

haageana which is a broad-leaved form of Z. an- 
gustifolia (Z. mexicana), and Z. linearis. The direct 
connection between these ancestral species and the 
modern Zinnias has become obscured by many genera- 
tions of selection under garden environment. In gen- 
eral, these species names have no other use than to 
designate groups of types of modern zinnias with a 
common inheritance. 

Of the three basic species, Z. elegans has the longest 
cultural history. For many years it was present in 
gardens as an easily grown, three-foot, hairy-leaved 
annual which, with but scant attention, bore a long- 
season crop of flattened, yellow-disced, single flowers 
of almost any color except blue and green. The detec- 
tion and preservation of horticulturally valuable forms 
began with a double-flowered seedling in a French 
nursery in 1858. Since then, this type of zinnia—with 
possible derivatives of a cross with Z. haageana which 
was reported under the name of Z. darwini many 
years ago—has been sorted out into a number of 
distinct sub-groups. These lesser groups differ in the 
size of both plant and flower, and in the appearance 
and make-up of their flowers. Since the division of 
individual strains in such a manner makes available 
garden material of highly specialized planting adapta- 
bility and usefulness, it is well to consider the zinnias 
as they are classified by the commercial seed trade. 


Tall, Large-Flowered Types 


hese California giant strain grows to a height of 
three to four feet and produces long strong stems 
which make them basically suitable for cutting. On 
these sturdy stems are carried large, double, full-bodied 
flowers that are more or less flattened on top, rather 
than rounded as are the dahlia-flowered zinnias. These 
California giants are showy, free-flowering plants 
which begin to flower some 60 days after sowing. 
Catalogues, this year, are offering some 16 color selec- 
tions, including lavenders, pinks, reds, roses and 
violets. 

The Crown O’ Gold type makes a vigorous, three- 
foot, free-flowering garden plant. Its distinctiveness is 
found in the combinations of its flower colors. Each 
petal is overlaid at the base with a deep golden yellow. 
Crown O’ Gold is being offered in a mixture including 
old rose, cream, yellow, carmine red, pink, lavender, 
buff and white. Blooms may be expected in about 60 
days after planting. 

The dahlia-flowered zinnias make husky, florifer- 
ous, three-foot plants with somewhat shorter stems 
than the California giants. The dahlia-like form of 
the flowers, with their incurved petals and potential 
six-inch diameter makes this an excellent strain for 
general garden planting. Like the California giants, 
these may be had in as many as 17 color selections. As 
a rule, they bloom in about 60 days. 

The double giants are the contemporary expressions 
of the old doubles which preceded the modern large- 
flowered zinnias. Here is a strain with the growth 
habit of Z. elegans and rounded, double, three- to 
four-inch flowers in a variety of colors. Although both 
the California giants and dahlia-flowered strains sur- 
pass it in quality for cutting or general garden plant- 


(Upper) The parti-colored Zinnia haageana. 


(Lower) The handsome scabitosa-flowered zinni 


The lilliput zinnia Tom Thumb 
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ing, these old doubles will flower some ten days earlier from 
simultaneous sowings of seed. 

Picotee zinnias produce three- to four-inch, rounded flowers, 
resembling those of the double giants in shape, on sturdy three- 
foot plants. This strain which seems to be losing popularity, is 
made distinct by the picotee edging of dark maroonish red or 
brownish orange which marks the tip of each petal. Aside 
from this marking, the petals may be any one of a wide range 
of colors. 


Semi-Tall, Medium-Flowered Types 


ANTASY is a popular and fairly new type which produces 
a strong-growing, two-and-one-half-foot plant of neat 
appearance and extreme floriferousness. The informal appear- 
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Fruit of the common juniper. 


ance of the twisted petals give the flowers of fantasy a delicate 
gracefulness when compared to the stiffness of the more con- 
ventional zinnias. The fact that these flowers come on long 
stems, have excellent keeping qualities and arrange well, makes 
fantasy very desirable for cutting. Seeds of orange, rose, scarlet, 
white and yellow selections are now available in addition to 
mixed colors. Fantasy will bloom in about 50 days or less. 

Scabiosa-flowered zinnias are borne on plants growing about 
two or two and one-half feet tall. Because of the branching 
habit of this strain the two-inch, scabiosa-like flowers are best 
displayed when used in cut-flower arrangements. Seed is now 
available in separate colors and mixtures. Blooms may be 
expected 45 days after sowing. — 

The pumila picotee delight strain, despite its name, grows 
up to two and one-half feet tall and bears rounded double 
flowers two to three inches in diameter. In addition to the 
picotee tip markings, each petal shows a slight curl. Because 
of its free-blooming and satisfactory stems, this strain is suit- 
able for either cutting or garden decoration. It flowers in 45 
days from seed. This more modern and lower-growing 
picotee type can be obtained in a variety of individual colors 
such as golden-orange and salmon-rose with maroon mark- 
ings or, in a brilliant mixture of colors. 
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Dwarf, Medium-Flowered Types 


— pumila dwarf double or cut and come again type has 
come to us little changed since the production of the first 
double zinnias. The plants reach 12 to 18 inches in height and 
bear many relatively long-stemmed double flowers. Keeping the 
old flowers picked encourages continuous blooming. Available 
in the usual zinnia colors, this strain will start flowering in 
about 45 days after sowing and is of great importance as a 
garden plant. 

Early Wonder is a comparatively new 12- to 15-inch strain 
with few leaves, long, unbranched, wiry stems and the habit 
of bearing its three-inch flowers in the remarkably short period 
of 30 to 40 days. Coming as it does in pleasant colors, it is 
particularly adapted to close growing for cut-flower produc- 
tion. 

The lilliput or pompon zinnias bear their small, compact 
and symmetrically shaped one-inch flowers in profusion on 
branchy, neat-growing plants 12 to 15 inches high. Under the 
influence of part shade or greenhouse forcing they may be 
made to grow taller. Lilliputs are much used for both garden 
decoration and cutting. Their flowers start appearing some 45 
days after sowing. 

Gracillima or Red Riding Hood bears miniature, half-inch, 
scarlet, lilliput-like flowers on branchy 12-inch plants, some 
45 days after sowing. The flowers can be cut but are usually 
left for garden decoration where the plants make a very attrac- 
tive border or edging. This is the smallest-flowered zinnia 
of all. 

Tom Thumb is another diminutive zinnia for garden 
borders, walk edges, or window boxes. The plants reach a 
height of but a few inches and a width often twice as great. 
This type comes in a mixture of colors, and flowers 45 days 
after planting. 

The so-called Mexicana hybrids are a small-flowered type 
which owes its distinction to its different parent species, 
Z. haageana. The one-and-one-half-inch double or semi- 
double, bi-colored flowers are very attractive. They are pro- 
duced on plants 12 to 15 inches in height, some 40 days from 
the time of sowing. Because of their free-flowering habits these 
zinnias are particularly suited for bedding and are excellent 
for cut flowers. 

Last but not least, is Z. linearis, an early-flowering species 
which builds up a flowering mass of some ten inches high 
and two feet across by the end of the season. Its small, single, 
dark-eyed flowers have orange petals striped at the center with 
light yellow. This zinnia is best as a bedding plant. Although 
the botanists reserve this name for a Mexican species, this one 
evidently first came into cultivation in Australia from whence 
it came to American gardens. 


Evergreens Which Produce Fruits 


HE persistent bloomy berries of the junipers, like the 

fleshy-red fruits of the yews, are apparent exceptions 
among the narrow-leaved evergreens, which bear their naked 
seeds in cones. Actually, these so-called berries are cones made 
up of several rounded or shield-shaped scales lying close 
together to give the familiar berry-like appearance. 

Aside from the not unconsiderable ornamental value of 
heavily-berried junipers, the berries of both the red cedar and 
the pasture junipers have other uses. Numerous species of birds 
seek them out for food as a portion of their Winter diet. Man, 
too, has made some practical use of his knowledge that the 
berries of several species of juniper are edible. The Indians of 
northeastern North America ate them. In Europe they have at 
various times in different countries, been used as food flavor- 
ings, pepper substitutes and even roasted and made to double 
for coffee. Everyone knows of the association of juniper berries 
with gin production. 

The juniper berry, also, has its place in legendary plant lore 
and the teachings of the old herbalists. 





The Tiny Tims of the Rose Garden 


Delightful little roses which are 
rapidly growing in popularity 


generation of American gardeners to a link with early 

19th century European horticulture by importing Rosa 
rouletti. This hardy miniature rose, with its double reddish 
pink, all-season flowers and ultimate height of some 12 inches 
shows no apparent differences in aspect or genetic make-up 
from the recent tiny segregates of R. chinensis var. minima 
which are being introduced today. R. rouletti was a novelty 
to our rock gardens with a reported 150 years of unbroken 
vegetative existence in the possession of one Swiss family. The 
name is modern, having been given by Henri Correvon, to 
honor his friend Colonel Roulet, through whom the rose was 
acquired for re-introduction. 

While vegetative progeny of the original importation of 
R. rouletti did not set seed under ordinary garden conditions, 
much of the material which was later distributed under that 
name in this country did seed freely. (This property, together 
with the habit of relatively coarse growth and less doubling 
of the slightly different colored flowers, would suggest that 
much of the so-called R. rouletti was in reality the R. chinensis 
minima of the botanists.) These seeds germinated freely and 
small plants have been observed to show flower buds some 
three months after the sowing of the seed. 

This free-seeding “‘strain’’ of R. rouletti resembles the R. 
semperflorens var. minima ‘‘Miss 
Lawrence’s Rose’’ which Curtis’ 
Botanical Magazine illustrated 
in 1815 with the accompanying 


statement. 

Several varieties of Rosa semper- 
florens, differing in size, color, and scent, 
have, within these few years, found 
their way into the different collections 
about town, and have generally been 
represented as fresh importations from 
China; we believe, however, that most 
of them have been raised from seed here. 
Every experienced cultivator knows, that 
the varieties to be obtained in this way 
are endless. .. . 

Our subject is the most dwarf rose 
that has ever fallen to our notice. .. . 
We are inclined to consider it a mere 
seminal variety, perhaps of hybrid ori- 
gin; yet we cannot assert that it is not a 
distinct species. It is generally known 
among collectors by the name of ‘‘Miss 
Lawrence's Rose.’’ (Miss Lawrance was 
a well-known artist and rose illustrator 
of the day—Editor. ) 


Here, then, is the suggestion 
of the European garden segrega- 
tion of miniatures from the vari- 
able China rose. In making this 
statement, the author argued in 
anticipation of Miss Willmott’s 
subsequent observation — con- 
cerning the double form figured 
by Redouté about 1821—that 
“Tt is in fact a China rose much 
dwarfed in all its parts, prob- 
ably by the art of some Chinese 
or Japanese cultivator.’’ Also, 
of Bunyard’s sweeping statement 
that these China miniatures are 
“all products of Chinese horti- 
culture.” 

In 1821 the Botanical Regis- 
ter figured and described the same 
single-flowered dwarf rose under 
Sweet’s name of R. lawranciana 


Ge ten years ago, Mr. Clarence Lewis, introduced this 





Miniature rose called Baby Gold Star. 





Pixie stands out in the miniature rose class. 


(sic). Sweet had the plant brought from Mauritius (an island 
in the Indian Ocean east of Madagascar) in 1810 and it was 
then growing in Colvill’s Nursery, Chelsea (London). The 
Botanical Register author suspected that it had been catalogued 
by the Mauritius Botanic Garden as R. pusilla. 

The spontaneous garden origin of the double-flowered 
variety with flowers one inch in diameter and leaves less than 
half that size is suggested by Miss Willmott. Her story is that 
Redouté’s illustration “‘is evidently intended for the double 
form of Miss Lawrance’s rose because it came from Colvill’s 
Nursery at Chelsea, where this rose is known to have been 
growing.” 

As time went on other miniature forms of R. chinensis var. 
minima—as this variable ancestor of many of our present-day 
baby ramblers is now known—were introduced. In the first 
edition of Paul’s ‘““The Rose Garden’’ (1848) are listed no less 
than 15 Lawranciana or Fairy roses. One was white, eight 
were pink and six were various shades of red or crimson in 
flower color. None of these varieties, Paul tells us, would 
grow to more than a foot in height. Mention of one or two 
such garden forms had been made in Thory’s text which ac- 
companied Redouté’s plate of the single Fairy rose in 1829. 

The foregoing account hints at the story of the once 
active interest in miniature roses. It may, also, suggest an ex- 
planation for the existence of the once isolated R. rouletti. 
Then, too, a study no deeper than this can make understand- 
able the relative ease and frequency with which contemporary 
hybridists are producing a new 
group of China roses of ex- 
tremely small stature. 

Of the current introductions 
in miniature roses, Baby Gold 
Star, of Spanish origin, is ex- 
ceptional in having star-shaped, 
20-petalled, golden yellow flow- 
ers. These flowers open to a 
breadth of one and one-half 
inches and will last two or three 
days after cutting. This minia- 
ture is one product of the limited 
breeding work to which Pedro 
Dot turned during the civil 
war in Spain. 

Oakington Ruby, which re- 
ceived the Award of Merit of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on 
May 8, 1934, is described as 
growing slightly larger than R. 
rouletti. Its double flowers are 
deep crimson in bud and open to 
a persistent rich ruby-carmine. 

Pixie — from a Netherlands 
plant breeder — is a miniature 
with 50-petalled, white flowers 
which open from _ perfectly 
formed buds to become “‘but- 
ton’ flowers just one inch across. 
Pixie will keep four to six days 
when cut. 

Tom Thumb—from the same 
Holland source—is a red-flow- 
ered miniature which was intro- 
duced some three years ago. 
Bunyard’s ‘““Old Garden Roses” 
mentions it under its European 
name of ‘‘Peon.”’ 

—George Graves. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Changing Color of Starlings’ Bills 


EAR EDITOR—I wonder how many of your readers 
have noticed that some starlings have black bills and 
others yellow. Age and sex accounts for the difference. In the 
Fall all bills are black—those of male, female, old or young. 
By mid-January some adult males have acquired yellow bills. 
Later the females follow suit and by April all are yellow billed. 
There is noticeable at this time a slightly bluish cast to the 
base of the female’s bill. But after the mating and nesting 
season all bills are unquestionably black. Such are the ways of 
Nature! 
—Marion P. Thomas. 
Utica, N. Y. 


Asks for Musical Plant Names 


EAR EDITOR—Is there any gardener who never blushed 
and hesitated to tell a non-gardening visitor that a cer- 

tain very beautiful flower was named Mrs. H. J. Schluggen- 
plumphf—or some equally unmelodious name? And how 
often do we choose a variety with a pleasant sounding name, 
rather than a slightly better one with an ugly name. It is a 
matter for continual wonder that hybridizers do not consider 
that subject. When one names a new variety after a friend or 
relative, he gives that one person some pleasure, no doubt, 
but to nearly all the potential growers of the plant the name 
means nothing and, unless the name itself is musical, he is 
inflicting a burden on the gardening world as a whole. The 
more beautiful a variety, the more it deserves a beautiful name, 
and the more unforgivable is the offence of giving it an un- 
pleasant one, even if it be the name of the originator’s wife. 


—W. Donald Startzman. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


About Color Changes in Phlox 


EAR EDITOR—In the January 1, 1939, issue of Hor- 
ticulture, you have an article in the ‘‘Roving Gardener’ 
section on color changes in phlox. In this article you state that 
‘Whatever may happen to seedling phloxes after they have 
flowered for the first time, the fact remains that no one has yet 
proved that named varieties, propagated from cuttings, roots 
or divisions will change their color, except perhaps as crown 
or branch sports.’’ Farther down you say “. . . no perennial 
plant completely changes after it has once flowered.”’ 

I have two customers from Chicago, who buy and have 
bought plants from me for the past eight or nine years. One 
Spring one of them purchased 12 plants of the phlox Africa 
(red) from me. When they came into flower in the Summer, 
they were magenta-pink, she reported. She purchased more 
Africas from me when they were in bloom. The next year, 
when these plants came into flower, she told me the same story. 
I happened to be in Chicago a week or two later and visited 
these two gardens, neither of which had a red phlox in it. 
It seems that when the ladies took them from our gardens in 
bloom, they stayed that color until the plants were out of 
bloom, but when they bloomed the next Summer, they were 
a different color. So I stand firm in saying that these phlox 
changed color. 

—H. A. Valerius. 
Bridgman, Mich. 


Strange Growth of Sedums 


EAR EDITOR—In the December | issue of Horticulture, 
I read Mrs. J. H. Barnhart’s description of a sedum grow- 
ing between two pages of dry, black paper. It is very common 
for sedums to grow while they are being pressed and dried for 
botanical specimens. I always use white paper and am sure 
that the black paper did not cause the growth. Sedums are 
very succulent and will grow for a long time by making use 
of the food stored in the thick leaves and stems. They are 
equipped by nature to take care of themselves in hot, dry 
Summers. I have grown them successfully after they had been 
pressed for several months. 
—Lilla Leach. 
Portland, Ore. 


Colchicine in Gladiolus Breeding 


EAR EDITOR—Recently one of your readers related his 
experience with the chemical colchicine in gladiolus 
hybridizing, telling of his failure to make the plants live after 
treatment. May I say in reply that the Empire State Gladiolus 
Society is lending its support in a wholehearted way to the 
amateur breeders of the state and that after more experience 
with the above mentioned chemical a report will be made 
public as to how it was used, strength of solution employed 
and results obtained. . 

When discussing this problem some time ago with one of 
the experiment station workers at Geneva, N. Y., I was not 
given too much encouragement as to possible success with 
colchicine in gladiolus breeding work. The immersion method 
as mentioned by your reader is of no value with certain 
monocotyledonous plants like gladioli the growing point of 
which is too low to be reached by the solution. At present it 
will appear that each worker will have to work out his own 
method of application. 


—G. A. Blanchard. 
Jordan, N. Y. 


Bullfrogs Blamed for Cloudy Pools 
i EDITOR—-I was greatly interested in Mr. N. C. 


Helms’ article in the issue of January | regarding his pool, 
as I had a similar experience last season, with a brownish scum 
rising to the surface of the water the latter part of June. 

We overflowed the pool two or three times a day, but 
within a few hours the water was as unsightly as ever. This 
went on for several days, until I felt my tropical water lilies 
would be ruined. 

When talking with a neighbor’s gardener regarding the 
condition, I was told that bullfrogs in the pool stir up the 
bottom causing the scum, or algz, to rise to the surface. 

Since we have had the pool for several years without any 
previous trouble of this kind, I am inclined to believe the 
bullfrogs were responsible for my ‘‘troubled waters,’ rather 
than hot weather conditions. I shall take precautions this 
coming season, however, by putting several snails in the pool 
early in the season, hoping they will keep the cement bottom 
in better condition and thus avoid a similar occurrence. 


—Margaret W. Curry. 
Litchfield, Conn. 


Giving the Garden a Flying Start 


Seeds sown indoors will yield flowers 
and vegetables early in the season 


N THE coming weeks of transition from late Winter to 
Spring, gardeners will be busy getting their favored plants 
off to early starts. The adeptness with which they apply 

understanding protection to the early-season stages of plant 
development will determine much of the amount and degree of 
food or fun to be expected from this year’s gardening. Just 
ahead is the time when the ‘‘how-to-do”’ aspect of horticulture 
will be given sincere attention. 

The sowing of seeds and subsequent care of a sufficient 
number of the resulting seedlings involve a fundamental 
technic which is common to both food-producing and flower- 
ing plants. Pre-season consideration of some of the phases of 
propagation of annual plants by seed may prove to be worth 
while — a plant-growing program will seldom exceed the 
limits of the thinking behind its direction. 

First, it is well to determine what species and varieties are 
to be included in this year’s garden. Personal taste, the material 
available and the physical scope of permissible operation, must 
be brought into fine balance in this regard. 

With such a list prepared it is well to further evaluate its 
items by learning something of the progress of breeding or 
selection work which has been done with each entry. That the 
relatively greater outlay required for the purchase of seeds of 
better pedigree is no extravagance will be borne out by the 
results at harvest time. An outstanding proof of this conten- 
tion may be had by comparative sowings of open- and hand- 
pollinated delphinium seeds. 

It is most important that the sowing dates recommended for 
seeds of each sort of plant be noted. One common mistake— 
under ordinary home conditions—is to sow some things inside 
too early. As a result, the plants are ready for setting out before 
outdoor planting is safe or possible. Or, in other cases too 
many seedlings may need handling at one time, with the 
result that all suffer from neglect or crowding. Programming 
of seed-sowing after study of available timing data will deter- 
mine those sorts which can best be sown from time to time 
indoors and those which can be saved for planting in frames 
or open soil later. Such a well-planned scheme for action is 
necessary if each type of plant is to have any sort of individual 
attention. 

Seeds being plentiful, it is well to over-sow indoors in order 
that from among the relative many, a few—still more than 
actual requirements—may be selected for transplanting. This 
does not mean that seeds should be crowded into the soil. It is 
better to separate them amply and not to sow all of any lot in 
a single container. The mere act of over-sowing cannot insure 
against the disasters which may result from contaminated soil 
or containers, careless watering, inadequate drainage or un- 
satisfactory conditions of heat, light and ventilation. 

The seed-sowing directions and cautions with which the 
current horticultural publications are replete can be heeded to 
advantage. Seeds may be purchased which have been treated 
for prevention of pre-emergence damping-off. Application of 
heat to the soil—direct or by steam or hot water—together 
with post-sowing avoidance of muggy over-head conditions 
will be found to be definite preventatives of both types of soil 
fungi troubles. The depth of sowing of previously determined 
live seeds needs attention, too. In general, however, most home 
gardeners need not strive for statistical perfection in the pro- 
duction of a few plants for personal use. 

The first transplanting of most seedlings into flats, pots, 
paper bands or coldframes will better be done as soon as the 
second leaves appear. Prompt handling at as low temperatures 
as are consistent with continuous growth will make for stocky 
plants. Early transplanting also causes enough check to growth 


and causes enough compactness of root system to remove most 
of the hazards from the subsequent operation of planting in 
the open. In some cases this check is sufficient to influence the 
earlier inclination of the plants to flower. 

In addition to seed-sowing, certain of the plants which are 
put out annually in vegetative form will soon need thoughtful 
handling. Cannas, dahlias and gladioli can all be started early 
in boxes or pots indoors and set out as active plants. In addi- 
tion to strength gained through lengthening their growing 
season, some—especially the gladioli—will, so handled, pro- 
duce early flower crops. 

In this same connection it might be well to mention the 
possible increase in plants which may be had by cuttings from 
forced stools of dahlias—along with chrysanthemums, peren- 
nial asters and many other plants. It would be an interesting 
stunt to force a potato with the idea of making new plants by 
the same method. Numerous bushels of tubers can be harvested 
from the shoot progeny of a single individual. 

The technic involved in the starting of the tuberous begonia 
needs to be carried out with considerable care and exactitude. 
The tubers will start shoots if placed—concave side up—on 
the surface of moist warm peat in a flat. After sprouts appear 
the flats may be filled with more peat to nearly cover the 
tubers. Care must be taken that no free water be permitted to 
lie in the hollows of the tubers. To permit free drainage many 
growers use sand in the starting mixture or in that portion 
immediately surrounding the tuber. Along with ample—but 
not excessive moisture, light and warmth must be provided 
until several inches of growth has developed. 

So started, the begonia plants will have ample root systems 
for transplanting. Also, by this method —- compared with 
planting the tubers in the open ground — any definite front 
as indicated by the inclination of the leaf tips may be noticed 
at planting time. Plants so started may be carried on in pots 
if not planted out. 








Vegetable Planting Table (Indoors) 





Depth Season 
to Distance of 
Plant indoors Setout plant apart Seed required crop 





Artichoke, Globe June Yinch 3 feet 1 oz. =300 plants September 
Cabbage, Early May 1 Yyinch 15 inches %40z.=500 plants July 
Cauliflower, Early May 15 Yinch 2 feet 14 oz.=500 plants August 


— 


Celery Junel Minch 12inches 14 0z.=500 plants October 
Eggplant June 15 Yinch 2 feet Y4 oz.=500 plants August 
Kohlrabi May 1 Yinch 10 inches 14 0z.=500 plants July 

Lettuce April 15 Y%inch 12 inches 1 0z.=—120 feet June to July 
Parsley May 1 Yinch 6inches 10z.=— 50 feet July to Oct. 
Pepper Junel Yinch 18 inches 4 0z.=500 plants Aug. to Sept 
Tomato May 15 Minch 3 feet Y4 oz.=500 plants Aug. to Sept. 





Flower Planting Table (Indoors) 








Plant indoors Set out Season of bloom Color 
Ageratum May 15 July to October Blue and white 
Antirrhinum (Snapdragon) May 30 July to October All colors 
Asters May 15 July to October All colors 
Begonias, Seed June | August to October All colors 
Begonias, Fibrous June 1 July to October All colors 
Carnation (Marguerite ) June | August to October All colors 
Celosia (Cockscomb) May 15 July to October All colors 
Cobea scandens May 15 August to October Blue and white 
Heliotrope June 1 August to October Blue 
Hollyhock, Annual May 15 August to October All colors 
Lobelia May 15 July to October Blue 
Nemesia May 15 July to September All colors 
Pansy May 1 August to October All colors 
Pentstemon May 15 July to October All colors 
Petunia May 15 July to October All colors 
Salvia May 15 August to October Scarlet 
Stocks (Gilliflower) May 30 August to October All colors 
Verbena May 15 July to October All colors 
Wallflower May 15 July to October All colors 
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Roseland Manor, near Old Point, ts typical of the many beautiful estates to be found in Virgima. 


Southern Gardens Are Beckoning 


Freezing weather has not robbed 
them of their beauty and charm 


damage caused in the South by the cold wave that many 

northerners have been tempted to cancel their proposed 
trips. With the idea of finding out exactly what the situation 
is in the South, Horticulture has written to prominent persons 
in various parts of the South for information and the fol- 
lowing is a brief resumé of the answers received so far. 

From the Georgia section comes word that the damage was 
not serious. While there were not enough perfect camellias to 
hold the annual camellia shows, there are still plenty of flow- 
ers to be seen. The azaleas may not come into bloom until the 
latter part of March, this year, but an unusually good bloom 
is expected. There are also expectations of an excellent peach 
display. 

The following excerpts from a letter, written by a reader 


in Atlanta, Ga., seem well worth printing: 

Asa whole, pyracanthas withstood the freeze remarkably well. The leaves 
of a great many plants turned brown from top to bottom, but the plants 
themselves are still alive. Camellia japonica, which, of course, can only be 
grown in Atlanta with much protection, was robbed of its entire crop of 
blooms. C. sasanqua plants are in good condition. They are a delight, because 
they are very hardy. The azaleas in this area were not hurt, but the gardenias 
are rather pitiful to see. The leaves are brown and shrivelled and nearly all of 
the buds were frozen. Our ten inches of snow was followed by temperature 
going as low as three degrees above zero, and much lower outside of Atlanta. 
But at least the snow put water in the ground, which we have not had since 
October, and the boll weevil has been given a set-back. 


The Mississippi region suffered a little damage to the early 
flowers and bulbous plants are somewhat retarded but, with 
normal weather, there will be plenty of bloom this Spring 
and there has never been any thought of calling off the pil- 
grimages for which this region is famous. 

In the Louisiana area many of the palms and evergreens 
have been injured so that a large part of the tropical atmos- 
phere will be missing this season but the azaleas and camellias 
are already blooming again and it is believed that the Azalea 
Trail will be at its best at the time of the New Orleans Spring 
Fiesta, at which time several gardens will also be opened and 
a flower show held. 


ee MANY reports have been published recently about the 


A letter from another correspondent, one who lives in New 
Orleans, La., reads as follows: 


Our azaleas and camellias are beginning to bloom again, although our 
garden shows the effects of a cold Winter. We are in the midst of preparations 
for our Spring Fiesta, which will be held as usual, the dates being March 
3 to 10, inclusive. 


Coming Events in the South 


March and April. Mobile, Ala. Azalea Trail. 

Mar. 1-2. Sarasota, Fla. Sarasota Flower Show in the Municipal 
Auditorium. 

Mar. 1-3. Key West, Fla. Flower Show of the Key West Garden 
Club and Tree Guild in the Old Lighthouse Building. 

Mar. 1-3. Palm Beach, Fla. Flower Show of the Garden Club of 
Palm Beach in the building and grounds of the Society of the Four 
Arts. 

Mar. 2-23. Natchez, Miss. Ninth Annual Pilgrimage of the Pilgrim- 
age Garden Club. 

Mar. 3-10. New Orleans, La. Annual Spring Fiesta, including Flower 
Show and Open Gardens. 

Mar. 9-17. St. Louis, Mo. 
Show in the Arena. 

Mar. 14-15. Norfolk, Va. 
Hotel. 

Mar. 15-16. Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Annual Flower Show of the Fort 
Lauderdale Garden Club at the American Legion Home. 

Mar. 16-17. Shreveport, La. 1940 Garden Tour. 

Mar. 16-31. Woodville, Miss. Woodville Garden Club Pilgrimage. 

Mar. 17-30. Laurel, Miss. Garden Pilgrimage. 

Mar. 19-Apr. 4. Garden Pilgrimage of the Horticultural Society of 
New York to the Deep South. 
Mar. 24-Apr. 7. Natchez, Miss. 
Natchez Garden Club. 
Mar. 26-27. Suffolk, Va. 

Club of Virginia. 

Mar. 28-29. Savannah, Ga. Garden Pilgrimage. 

Mar. 29-31. Mississippi Gulf Coast. Gulf Coast Spring Festival. 

Apr. 6-7. Macon, Ga. Garden Pilgrimage. 

Apr. 10-11. Augusta, Ga. Annual Convention of the Garden Club of 
Georgia. 

Apr. 13-14. San Antonio, Texas. Fourth Annual Garden Pilgrimage. 

Apr. 18. Savannah, Ga. Flower Show. 

Apr. 18-19. Atlanta, Ga. Annual Tulip Show at Rich’s, Inc. 

Apr. 19-21. Atlanta, Ga. Garden Pilgrimage. 

Apr. 21-24. Holly Springs, Miss. Holly Springs Garden Pilgrimage. 

Apr. 22-27. Virginia. Garden Week in Virginia, covering the entire 
state. 

Apr. 26-May 6. Maryland. Maryland House and Garden Pilgrimage, 
covering the entire state. 

Apr. 30. Macon, Ga. Flower Show. 


Greater St. Louis Flower and Garden 


Annual Camellia Show in the Atlantic 


Ninth Annual Pilgrimage of the 


Regional Narcissus Show of the Garden 
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if FIND a great amount of interest in the new hardy Fuchsia 
riccartomt Scarlet Beauty, which is appearing in catalogues 
for the first time this year. I had the pleasure of testing this 
fuchsia last season, and was much pleased with its perform- 
ance. My plants did not grow to great size but they were 
covered with blossoms for many weeks. The color of the 
flowers is indicated by the name, and there is every reason to 
believe that this plant will prove admirable for bedding 
purposes. 

Just how hardy the plants actually are remains to be seen. 
I shall watch with great interest for the appearance of my 
plants this coming Spring. It is a fact, however, that this 
perennial has lived through twelve Winters in Painesville, 
Ohio, from which locality it is being disseminated. Therefore, 
it should be hardy in most parts of the country. Like all other 
fuchsias it likes water in abundance and the likelihood is 
that the free use of peat moss in heavy soils will add to its 
thriftiness. 


NE HAMPSHIRE is not a large state and it is far removed 
from the center of many activities. Nevertheless, it is re- 
ceiving much attention from garden club members every where 
just now, and for several reasons. One very particular reason 
lies in the fact that the editor of the little paper called ‘“The 
Garden Gate,’’ which has been issued for several years by the 
New Hampshire Federation of Garden Clubs, has now been 
made editor of the. monthly publication of the National 
Council of Garden Club Federations, which is circulated in 
every state in the Union. The accomplished woman honored 
in this way is Miss Mildred Jenkinson of Wolfeboro, N. H. 
That this national publication will now be edited from New 
Hampshire is a fact in which the 
garden club women of the Granite 
State may well take pride. 


HEN there is the announcement 

that the next annual meeting of 
the National Council will be held 
in New Hampshire, historic Went- 
worth-by-the-Sea being the place 
and June 18 to 20 the date. This 
meeting will attract delegates from 
all parts of the United States, many 
of them being women who have 
never yet seen an ocean. The Ports- 
mouth vicinity is an ideal location in 
which to be introduced to steamed 
clams and broiled live lobsters, and 
there is reason to believe that the 
culinary features of the convention 
will not be overlooked. 

Then, too, there are more zsthetic 
forms of entertainment, such as will 
be offered by magnificent shore drives 
in opposite directions — along the 
rugged coast to York Beach and be- 
yond and along the New Hampshire 
shore line, past the beautiful Summer 
home of Massachusetts’ ex-Governor 
Fuller, to lovely Hampton Beach 
and to Little Boar’s Head. 





NEY HAMPSHIRE is crusading 
for the planting of lilacs along 
its highways and with a degree of 
success which already is apparent. At 





The new hardy fuchsia Scarlet Beauty. 





































Portsmouth visitors will see, probably, specimen lilacs which 
are believed to be the oldest in this country. According to ‘“The 
Gardener's Travel Book,’’ these lilacs were planted about 200 
years ago on the estate commonly known as the Governor 
Wentworth place overlooking the harbor. One of the old 
Portsmouth lilacs is 14 inches in diameter one foot above the 
ground. 


een: New Hampshire federation has also been brought to 
general notice through the medium of a new and exceed- 
ingly handsome boodk-plate, an illustration of which I am 
privileged to present (See next page). This book-plate, de- 
signed by Francis Howard Marston of Hanover, portrays an 
early New Hampshire doorway like the entrance to Sherman 
House, Portsmouth, fittingly surrounded by lilacs, the state 
flower. 

Much has been achieved for and by the New Hampshire 
federation under the able guidance of Mrs. William Champlin 
of Rochester as president, and I am sure that the delegates who 
attend this year’s annual meeting at Portsmouth will receive 
a royal welcome. If I seem to have a somewhat personal 
interest in all these matters, it may be, perhaps, because I was 
born in New Hampshire. 





| Saat shows may come and go, as, of course, they do, 
but there are certain favored cities which have continuous 
flower shows. St. Louis is one of these cities, for there is never 
a time when floral beauty in some form cannot be found at 
the famous gardens founded by the late Henry Shaw and called 
properly enough the Shaw Gardens, although the institution 
which has been built up there is now usually referred to as 
the St. Louis Botanical Garden. 

Orchids are grown with great suc- 
cess in the greenhouses at this insti- 
tution and different kinds in wide 
variety are often on display. Some 
time ago the garden made an exhibit 
of dancing-lady orchids which ex- 
cited much comment, as may well be 
understood by glancing at the illus- 
tration of these orchids which I am 
happy to present (See next page). 
The picture came to me from Mr. 
George Pring of the garden staff, 
who, I suppose, supervised the ar- 
rangement. 

The dancing-lady orchid (On- 
cidium varicosum rogersi to orchid 
experts) is unique in form, and but 
little handling is needed to give the 
ballet effect which was created for 
the St. Louis show. Of course this 
orchid has been seen at many other 
shows, but not in just the same way. 

One might assume that the great 
Spring show in the Missouri city 
must suffer because of the fact that 
beautiful blossoms always may be 
seen at the botanical garden, but, on 
the contrary, the attendance is in- 
creased by the fact that the people of 
St. Louis have become flower con- 
scious. I am sure, too, that the situa- 
tion is much the same in Chicago, in 
New York and in Brooklyn, where 
there are perpetual flower shows—at 
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Dancing-lady orchids as exhibited by the St. Louis Botanical Garden. They were displayed in such a 
way as to give the impression of a floral ballet. 


Garfield Park as a municipal project in the ‘“Windy City’’ and 
at the New York and Brooklyn botanical gardens in the other 
places. 


OUNTESS SENNI acted for the American Iris Society 

at last year’s trials in Rome and was disappointed that 

no iris was found worthy of the Italian gold medal. The 

countess writes me, however, that certificates were awarded to 

the iris Blue Diamond, submitted by J. C. Nichols of Ithaca, 

N. Y., to a rose-red self from R. Schreneir of St. Paul, Minn., 

and a blue bi-color from the same grower. Countess Senni also 

acted for the American Rose Society on the rose jury in Rome 

at the time the gold medal was awarded to Flash, submitted 
Ly the Conard-Pyle Co. of West Grove, Pa. 


ORD has been received from the West Coast that the 260- 

acre Washington Arboretum in Seattle is, at last, nearing 
completion. When finished, it is expected to be one of the out- 
standing places of its kind in this country. This is particularly 
so, because the mild climate in the Puget Sound region makes 
it possible to grow a wider variety of plants together than in 
most sections. With the aid of W. P. A. labor and contribu- 
tions from many sources, thousands of 


to say about it in the eighth edition of ‘“The Gardener's 
Dictionary” in 1768: 


. . grows naturally at Buenos Ayres; this has four-cornered stalks 
which rise to the height of five or six feet, sending out branches by pairs 
from the side; they are garnished with spear-shaped leaves which are three 
inches long and about three-quarters of an inch broad, whose base embraces 
the stalks; they are of a pale green color, and are sawed on the edges. The 
stalks are terminated by spikes of blue flowers which are clustered together. 
The longest spikes are about two inches, the others are about half so long; 
these appear late in Summer, . 


Walnuts and Grapes From the Carpathians 


— interested in dual purpose trees, trees which are 
both ornamental and useful, might well consider the Eng- 
lish walnut. In the past, English walnuts have been planted 
in many parts of our northern states but nearly all have 
winter-killed as they were native to those parts of the Old 
World where the climate is comparatively mild. Now, how- 
ever, the hardy Carpathian walnuts from the mountainous 
regions of Poland brought to America by Rev. P. C. Crath 
of Toronto, are proving adapted to American conditions. 
Young trees from this stock are succeeding in most of our 
northern states and in various parts of Canada. Even as far 
north as the government experiment station at Ottawa there 

are 200 young Carpathian trees that 





trees, plants and shrubs are now being 
set out. Rhododendrons, the state 
flower of Washington, will of course 
be used widely and it is expected that 
some day a large Japanese garden will 
also be added, as well as several other 
interesting features. 


are successfully withstanding the 
Winters. In Poland such trees are not 
injured by temperatures of 40 degrees 
below zero. 

The nuts, themselves, compare well 
in size and quality with the English 
walnuts of California. Most of the 
trees in America are too young for 
bearing yet, but a few are making a be- 





A Self-Seeding Verbena 


ERBENA bonariensts is a tender, 

perennial, herbaceous plant from 
South America which in New Eng- 
land behaves as an annual. Since it 
self-sows quite freely, about all that 
is required in most gardens is a late- 
Spring thinning out of the voluntary 
seedlings which come in the spot 
which was occupied by the previous 
season s mother plant. 

In cultivation here it appears usu- 
ally as a two- to three-foot, coarse- 
textured plant of open habit which 
in late Summer is covered with rosy 
lilac flowers. A more thoroughgoing 
description together with some ideas 
of its long garden history may be had 
by reference to what Philip Miller had 
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ginning and compare well with trees 
of similar age in Poland. The bark of 
these trees is light gray. The leaves are 
large, dark green and glossy——almost 
tropical in appearance. The trees are 
long-lived and in favorable locations 
they grow rapidly and develop broad, 
spreading tops. 

Mr. Crath has also introduced 
some varieties of European wine and 


table grapes which have withstood 


many years of the severe Carpathian 
climate. He already has some fruiting 
in Canada where they show superior 
quality and productiveness as well as 
unusual earliness, some varieties even 
ripening in August. 


—S. H. Graham. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Early Planting of Rhubarb 


HUBARB and asparagus herald the approach of the gar- 
dening season, for they are about the first plants to start 
growth. Freshly cut asparagus, less than an hour from 
garden to table, provides a delicacy that is difficult to beat. 
These crops lengthen the fresh vegetable season by almost two 
months. They should be planted along the edge of the vege- 
table garden so as not to interfere with the plowing. The 
asparagus bed can be lightly harrowed before it starts growth in 
the Spring without injuring the plants but the rhubarb crowns 
will suffer if the tractor or horses go directly over them. Be- 
cause they will occupy the ground for several years, the soil 
should be well prepared before the crowns are set. If possible, 
turn under a heavy coat of manure and a generous amount of 
commercial fertilizer. I suggest five pounds of a 4-12-4 mix- 
ture per 100 square feet. Beware of witch grass or a possible 
heavy infestation of weeds. 

Small divisions of a rhubarb crown can be set either in the 
late Fall or early Spring. Whole crowns can be divided into 
from three to six divisions, but one must be sure there is at 
least one good bud on each division. A spade or hatchet can 
be used for dividing the roots. Set the roots with the bud 
covered about an inch, and three feet apart. If planting in the 
Fall, cover each plant with a forkful of strawy manure to 
prevent heaving by continued freezing and thawing; remove 
this covering early in the Spring. When planted in the Spring, 
rhubarb should start growth soon after being set out. Under 
favorable growing conditions a good husky plant will be pro- 
duced by Fall. Shoots can be used the next Spring for six 
weeks or until June 10. The second Spring and thereafter, 
shoots can be pulled two months or more—until July 4 if 
desired. Each Spring the gardener should cultivate in a generous 
application of commercial fertilizer,—five pounds of a 5-8-7 
mixture per 100 square feet. If manure is available put some 
on in the Fall and cultivate it in with the fertilizer in the 
Spring. Rhubarb is not fussy as to soil reaction; it usually does 
best however at a pH of 6.0. If the family likes rhubarb, set 
out three plants for each member of the household. 

Rhubarb does not come true from seed. On the other hand, 
divisions from a crown will be just the same as the mother 
plant. ‘‘Linnzus’’ and ‘‘Victoria’’ are old standard varieties. 
“Strawberry” and ‘“‘Cherry”’ are names given to strains that are 
supposed to be extra special in regard to color. ‘‘Monarch’’ and 
‘‘Giant”’ are variety names often found in nursery catalogues but 
I am convinced that the size of a rhubarb plant is largely deter- 





A new white tomato which is highly recommended. 


mined by the moisture 
and food available 
rather than the strain. 
As is the case with 
other vegetables, plant 
breeders have tackled 
the problem and new 
varieties that really are 
different are now appearing on the market. ‘‘MacDonald”’ is a 
good variety from the horticultural department of MacDonald 
College. ‘“‘Ruby” is a new variety from the Dominion Experi- 
ment Farms at Ottawa. Two varieties with red flesh are 
“German Wine” and ‘Canada Red.”’ 





The Culture of Asparagus 
| givens should only be planted in the Spring and the 


earlier the better. It is usually best to use one-year roots for 
two, three- or four-year roots seldom do as well over a period 
of years. | suggest 12 crowns for each member of the house 
hold. Buy just twice as many plants as you need and throw 
away the small plants. It has been found that there is a direct 
relation between the size of the root and the size of the crop 
produced by the plant throughout its life. Set the roots six to 
eight inches deep in light soil and four to six inches deep in 
heavy soil. Deep planting has not proved to be of any particu 
lar value. Space the plants 12 inches apart in the row and make 
the rows three to four feet apart, depending upon the amount 
of room available. Cover the roots with not more than two 
inches of soil until at least two shoots have made their growth, 
then in order to smother weeds the furrow can be gradually 
filled in. If the furrows are filled too quickly some of the 
asparagus plants themselves may be smothered. 

Any well drained soil should be suitable for asparagus. It 
is a little more fussy with regard to soil reaction than rhubarb, 
requiring a soil that is only slightly acid, pH 6.4 to 6.8. 

Spears should not be cut until the second Spring after set- 
ting the bed and then only for a month. After that the bed can 
be cut for two months every year. The dead tops can be re- 
moved and burned or put on the compost pile, although where 
the bed can be disc harrowed the tops can be disced in any 
time before growth starts. If manure is available, a light coat- 
ing each year, either in the Fall or Spring, will help to prolong 
the life of the bed and increase the size of the spears. Unless 
the bed can be harrowed, manure may cause difficulty in culti- 
vating as well as cause the production of crooked stalks. Every 
year a generous application of fertilizer should be made—four 
pounds per 100 square feet if manure is used or six pounds 
where no manure is available. A 5-8-7 mixture is as good as 
any. It can be applied any time from April 1 to July 1. The 
“Mary Washington”’ variety is about the only one listed in 
most catalogues this year. 

Asparagus is usually subject to attack from at least two 
more or less serious pests. The common cutworm finds the 
first tender shoots rather tasty, and by eating a bit on one side 
of a spear causes many crooked and unusable stalks. A paris 
green and bran mash provides good control; mix a teaspoonful 
of paris green with a quart of bran, dilute a tablespoonful of 
molasses in a glass of warm water, stir together and add suffi- 
cient water to make a crumbly mixture. Broadcast at dusk once 
a week from the time the shoots first appear until June 15. Paris 
green added to chopped chickweed or clover leaves in the same 
proportion will work just as well but be sure leaves are not 
wilted. 

Two kinds of small beetles that attack only asparagus also 
cause considerable trouble. At times, hundreds of these beetles 




























































A new squash which surpasses all others in productiveness 
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suddenly appear from nowhere and begin feeding on the 
tender shoots. Soon a number of small, black, elongated eggs 
will be noticed attached to the tips of the spears. These eggs 
hatch into small dark grey slugs that feed on the tender skin 
of the shoots, leaving nothing but a dry skeleton. During the 
cutting season I have found it best to leave the small and 
crooked spears. These attract the beetles and a thorough coat- 
ing of arsenate of lead will kill many of the insects. Of course, 
non-poisonous insecticides such as pyrethrum and rotenone 
must be used on the shoots that are to be eaten. If the bed is 
not being cut, a dusting of arsenate of lead early in the morn- 
ing while the dew is on the plants should kill the pests. Watch 
must be kept of the asparagus bed, particularly during the first 
two years, as the slugs will severely injure the plants if they are 
allowed to multiply. 
—Paul W. Dempsey. 

Waltham (Mass.) Field Station. 


Watermelons in the North 


HE mention of watermelons usually evokes no very en- 

thusiastic response from a northern gardener. Either he says 
that he does not care for watermelons or just is not interested. 
This attitude comes mainly from the feeling that high quality 
watermelons cannot be grown in our northern climate. In fact, 
most gardeners that have tried to grow them have obtained 
their seed from varieties that will not mature in the North. 
There is the feeling that the only time to eat watermelons is in 
the hottest Summer weather and only the southern ones, poor 
as they are, fit into this picture. 

It has always been a mystery to me why travelers, seedsmen 
and plant hunters who have searched Asia for all kinds of 
things, have overlooked the watermelons, particularly those 
that grow in a temperate climate. But, new varieties of this 
fruit have at last been introduced into our country from these 
sections, coming by the way of Japan. So far, they have not 
come very far east, but the people in the northwestern states 
have discovered these new varieties and are enthusiastic in their 
praise. 

Possibly, another reason why the watermelon has not been 
popular among householders is its size. Few families are inter- 
ested in a melon that weighs from 30 to 40 pounds. Even a 
20-pound melon is not a convenient size to put into an ice 
box. The Asiatic melons, however, can be had weighing from 
three to twelve pounds. Also important factors in their favor 
are their quality and the fact that they mature very early even 
in our northern climate. 

For the past three seasons I have been testing some of these 
newer varieties and have tried them out on all kinds of people. 
The majority say, on being asked if they would like to try a 
watermelon. “I don’t care for water- 
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these are grown for the market as they should be. Among those 
I have tested and which I recommend are the following: 

Favorite Honey. A very early, small round melon averaging 
about four pounds. The flesh is orange, of the highest quality 
and very melting. Skin a beautiful light green. 

Sweet Sensation. Medium early; ripens here about the 
middle of August. Has deep red flesh with hardly any rind. 
Weighs from four to eight pounds. Skin a light green with 
dark green stripes. Probably has the best quality of all. 

Honey Cream. A white-fleshed melon, slightly oval and 
weighs about five pounds. Skin medium green with very dark 
stripes. This is strictly a home garden melon of the highest 
quality. 

Northern Sweet. The largest of the group. It weighs from 
eight to twelve pounds. Apparently this variety has not been 
selected long enough to always come true to type. There is 
some variation in color of the flesh from light to dark pink 
but it is always of the finest quality. The size and shape of the 
fruit varies a great deal. The skin is a dark green with faint 
stripes. 

Watermelons should have a slightly acid soil, well enriched 
with organic fertilizers. Keep lime away from them. Often old 
garden soil is too sweet. They usually do best on a new soil 
thoroughly enriched. Plant them in the hottest, driest part of 
the garden in full sun and give them plenty of room. Hills ten 
to twelve feet apart are none too distant. Do not pinch the 
vines. Let them run and develop all the leaves they can; the 
more foliage they have the better the quality of the fruit. Plant 
the seed as early as the ground warms up in May and plant it in 
the hill where it is to grow. They do not transplant readily. 
Two plants to a hill are enough. Water sparingly for the 
watermelon likes hot, dry conditions. 

There is only one way to tell when a watermelon is ripe. 
When the tendril next to the stem dries up the melon can be 
picked and eaten. Unlike a cantaloupe, the watermelon should 
be eaten as soon as picked. 

—Wilfrid Wheeler. 
Hatchville, Mass. 


A New White Tomato 


BE Boater people who are allergic to tomatoes, who cannot 
eat them because of the acid, will be very much interested 
in a new white variety which has just been placed on the 
market. The name is Crystal White. The originator claims 
that this new tomato has less acid than any other variety. In 
any event, it is a vigorous grower and fruits generously. It 
will be of special interest to housewives because with it they 
will be able to invent new color schemes for their Summer 
salads. 





melons.’ Generally these people taste 
them with the feeling that they will 
do anything once. Almost without 
fail, these same persons stayed to 
finish a whole melon and pronounced 
it perfectly delicious. 

We usually think of watermelons 
as having bright pink or red flesh, 
but some of these varieties have a 
most beautiful pale amber color. 
Others almost white and all shades 
of pink, orange and red, are also 
found among them. Some are very 
seedy, others very free from seeds and 
still others have very small seeds. 
One of the greatest advantages of 
these varieties is that almost all of 
them will easily fit into the modern 
refrigerator without being cut. No 


Fe 
person will have to buy a half or a est 








A New Hybrid Squash 


AN EARLY hybrid squash that 
produces twice the number of 
fruits with more than three times 
the weight of yield of either parent 
plant in the early part of the picking 
season is the latest contribution from 
the Agricultural Experiment Station 
at New Haven, Conn. 

This is the first time that hybrid 
vigor has been displayed in squash 
and it represents the results of ex- 
periments carried on at New Haven 
for 13 years. The squash is early and 
prolific, and seed can be produced in 
the open field on a commercial scale. 
The new hybrid is a cross between 
inbreds of a new station variety and 
Early Prolific Straightneck, a com- 














quarter of a southern melon, once 


“Your turnips are coming up, lady.”’ 


mercial squash. 














Edible Annuals in the Scheme of Life 


Professor Oakes Ames writes an unusual book 
relating to economic plants and human cultures 


uthoritative and horticulturally interesting account of the 
more important annual food, textile and drug plants, has 
stated his conclusions concerning the origin of those plants 
and their inter-relationships with the development and main- 
tenance of human cultures. Students in any of the several fields 
which approach this problem will find that the complete text 
sets forth a rather full development of Professor Ames’ theories 
on the subject. Horticulturists will appreciate his attempt to 
distinguish their art from that of broad agriculture. They will 
also be reminded of purely ornamental plants which—like 
Professor Ames’ food plants—have become so thoroughly 
domesticated that all ties with a wild past are lost. 
Professor Ames starts his discussion by pointing out man’s 
debt to the seeds of dry land plants which give him an ‘‘ample 
and assured food supply.”’ 


The picture of human life in the food hunting period is one of pro- 
longed economic monotony. With the discovery of the economic significance 
of the seed, agriculture developed, and a great advance in social, religious, 
political and scientific development was rendered possible. 

Our staple crop plants are heliophiles, sunlovers. A glance at any kitchen 
garden or cornfield proves this. And the supposition that man developed 
agriculture in a sun-bathed environment finds justification in the very nature 
of the plants for the cultivation of which he has in modern times cleared 
unmeasured acres of forest. Perhaps the herbaceous, sunloving plants of the 
transitional period between the food gathering and food producing periods 
were not yet annuals, but there is evidence to show that the plur-annual or 
annual habit develops from perennials (barley, flax, peanut, etc.) and this 
would be an unconsciously selected habit-character. 


Posthocitativ OAKES AMES, in addition to writing an 
a 


The story from this point on becomes a matter of consid- 
ering the behavior of plants in association with man. As 
Professor Ames tells it— 


It is interesting perhaps to speculate how man gained an acquaintance with 
the plants best suited to his metabolism. Man merely evolved with his food 
plants and they satisfied his needs because he had to become adapted to them. 
Then, when he recognized the economic significance of the seed and began 
to cultivate plants, he would turn naturally to the ones with which he was 
already familiar. He continued to enjoy his economic heritage. When he 
learned to put aside a part of the present harvest to ensure a future crop he 
had in his hand, as it were, the key to leisure and culture. 

The author then points out that after the dawn of the 
agricultural period, came selection and unconscious improve- 
ment of the economic species. Races and varieties of plants 
more suited to man’s economic needs than had been the wild 
prototypes began to appear in his 
plantations. With the selection and 
preservation of favored types, there 
occurred a noteworthy and striking 
reversal of the circumstances preva- 
lent in the hunting period when 
man’s dependence on plants was 
wholly one-sided. Domestication 
converted many of the most assidu- 
ously cultivated species into wards 
of the human race; into cultigens 
dependent on man’s fostering care, 
yet of paramount importance in his 
climb to a highly civilized state. 
Maize and wheat, for example, two 
of the staple crops of the modern 
world, a heritage from remote antiq- 
uity, would become extinct should 
human attention be withdrawn. He 
continues from this point: 


*“The Economic Annuals and Human 
Cultures,’’ by Professor Oakes Ames. Illus- 
trated with drawings by Blanche Ames and 
with figures from old botanical books. Pub- 
lished by the Botanical Museum of Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. Price $4.00. 


Identification, If You Please 


This ts not a trick picture, for it was made on the grounds 
of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. Nevertheless, the flower 
and foliage represent different plants. There will be suitable 
rewards for readers who identify both. Of course, replies 
from the Brooklyn Botanic Garden will not be considered. 





As a result of the close association with his cultivated plants, man must 
have begun early to note every departure from the norm, and in the course 
of time, by skilful selection, he unintentionally extended by means of adapt- 
able varieties the cultivable range of his main crops. Varieties began to multi- 
ply inordinately when cultivation of the soil assumed increasing proportions 
and enabled ever larger groups of human beings to live together in permanent 
settlements. 

It is known that variations occurred and that they have come down to -. 
from civilizations that have disappeared. It is known, also, that as a result 
of variation the plur-annual and annual habit became a marked characteristic 
of the most influential crop plants and that the great civilizations of the 
world arose on an agriculture based mainly on these sun-loving annuals. 


After reviewing the several inherent properties of annual 
plants which make them so valuable to far flung agriculture, 
Professor Ames drives home their present importance by 
saying: 

Even today, in this age of chemistry, electricity and mechanization, while 
the latex of countless rubber trees drips perennially, the whole civilized world 
waits for war or peace upon the harvesting of annual crops. As in the past, 
when armies crawled on their bellies, so today, dictators wait upon the ma- 
turing of the food annuals before sending their modern armies to slaughter. 

It is the author's belief that there are now no dependable 
records to indicate the transitional stages between the domesti- 
cated annual plants and their wild ancestors. In this connec- 
tion he outlines a practice which is followed to this day in 
some branches of horticulture. 

Through cultivation, before the days of scientific breeding, 
man neither originated varieties nor did he hinder their appear- 
ance; but as they occurred and proved desirable to him, he 
ensured their preservation and allowed them to accumulate. 
He rendered inoperative the action of natural selection and 
fostered the very traits which it would seem nature abhors. 

Anyone who has ever tried to define agriculture and horti- 
culture as separate sciences will be interested in Professor Ames 
attempt to do this very thing. He says in part: 

At first glance it may seem that agriculture is simple horticulture on an 
elaborate scale. But careful analysis of procedure and a clear understanding of 
cultural processes reveal that the difference between these sciences is not found 
in the comparative magnitude of operations but rather in the underlying 
interests peculiar to methods and outlook. 

In horticulture it is the excellence of each plant, its beauty, rarity or some 
useful function which becomes the chief concern of the grower. It is not un- 
usual for the horticulturally minded man to travel a quarter way round the 
globe to see a rare specimen—the only one of its kind known to exist in 
cultivation. In his greenhouses where he grows plants in separate pots, the 
horticulturist may give water to one while withholding it from another. 
Furthermore, although he may devote much of his time to collections of 
roses, orchids or ferns, their value to him is in the diversity of species and 
varieties, each one of which is of special interest. 

Even when a more advanced stage of food production ensued, there would 
still be the small plot of ground near the home 
or settlement, a garden, in which a few chosen 
plants received careful attention. 

In agriculture, as distinct from horticul- 
ture, the individuality of the plant becomes 
completely submerged in the vastness of the 
enterprise. Here the excellence and welfare of 
the mass of the crop and the abundance of 
the harvest are of chief concern. All opera- 
tions are based on massed production. How- 
ever, when in his efforts to improve the qual- 
ity and performance of his plants, the agri- 


culturist resorts to the practice of breeding 
new types, he adopts horticultural methods. 


In addition to theoretical consid- 
erations of man and his food plants, 
the individual treatments of impor- 
tant economic annual plants will be 
found both interesting and useful. 

Professor Ames’ accounts of the 
historical and present importance of 
such individual crops as the lowly 
peanut or the vicious hashish will 
serve to deepen any reader's under- 
standing of the significance of annual 
plants in the development and main- 
tenance of human cultures. To the 
gardener, Professor Ames discloses 
much background material. 
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Ere man is aware 

That the Spring is here 

The flowers have found it out. 
—Ancient Chinese saying. 


Would You Rather Be Right? 


OULD you rather be right or—well, let us say, popular 

with the members of your garden club? Would you 
rather say a-jé-ra-tum and know that you are using the 
Webster's dictionary pronunciation or would you rather say 
a-je-ra’-tum and be sure that your friends know what you are 
talking about? This matter of plant pronunciation has always 
been one to invite controversy, but it will receive unusual 
attention with the publication of the new edition of ‘‘Stand- 
ardized Plant Names.’ Yet it is reasonably certain that the 
common pronunciation of many plant names will be con- 
tinued regardless of either Webster or ‘‘Standardized Plant 
Names.” It is fair to expect, however, that there will be a 
gradual acceptance of an increasing number of pronunciations 
which are in harmony with the rules of the grammarians, 
especially those which apply to the accenting of the penult 
and the antepenult syllables. 

Improvement in this direction would come rapidly if pro- 
nouncing dictionaries gave the pronunciation approved by 
Webster, together with that in common use, especially if an 
explanation of each word’s derivation could be given. For- 
sythia is a case in point. The common pronunciation is, of 
course, for-si'-thi-a. However, this plant was named for a 
certain Mr. Forsythe, and quite properly the dictionaries give 
the preferred pronunciation as for-sy’-thi-a. As a matter of 
fact, the latter pronunciation is being adopted rather freely, 
as one finds by visiting garden club meetings. 

It is different with fuchsia, which was named, as is well 
known, for a certain Mr. Fuchs. The preferred pronunciation 
is fook’-si-a. Probably some difficulty would be encountered 
in inducing the average gardener to use that pronunciation, 
instead of fi-sha, which one hears everywhere. Occasionally 
garden makers take a stand en masse, as when the word gladi- 
olus is met with. The dictionary makers prefer to have us say 
gla-di’-o-lus, but at a meeting of the American Gladiolus 
Society years ago a vote was passed unanimously to the effect 
that the pronunciation should be gla-di-6'-lus, regardless of dic- 
tionaries and horticultural highbrows. It was also voted that 
gladiolus should be used for the plural as well as the singular 
form, but this was too much for many editors to swallow, 
even though they might not be considered purists. Horticul- 
ture, for example, persists in using gladioli as the plural form, 
regardless of the aforementioned vote. 

There are certain mistakes in pronunciation, which should 
be recognized. One is the common way of using the word 
lilac with a broad ‘‘a’’ and an emphasis on each syllable. Good 
usage calls for the accent on the first syllable and a slurring of 
the second syllable. The florists’ plant which has recently come 
into the trade under the name of kalanchoé is troublesome. 
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There is a tendency to put the emphasis on the third from 
the last syllable. Properly the word is pronounced ka-lan-ko’-e, 
with the accent on the “‘ko.’’ Another word among the ‘‘k’s”’ 
gives trouble. It is kochia, properly pronounced ko’-ki-a with 
the accent on the “‘ko.”’ 

A few of the radio broadcasters have learned how to pro- 
nounce bouquet properly. But many of them still make the 
mistake of saying b6’-kay instead of boo’-kay which is more 
euphonious as well as being correct. There are some garden 
lecturers who might keep this pronunciation in mind, too. 

Likewise there is the Latin name for the red hot poker plant, 
kniphofia. Most of us say ni-fo’-fi-a, but if we want to use 
the preferred pronunciation, which is just as euphonious, we 
will say nip-ho’-fi-a, with the accent on the “‘ho.”’ 

It is not strange that garden makers should have a distinct 
preference for word forms which do not agree with those 
found in the dictionaries. In parts of Pennsylvania the best of 
people are likely to say “I want in” or “I want out,’’ when 
they wish to enter or leave a room. Likewise it is common 
for them to say “Please outen the light.’’ And in this last 
instance they will be quite in accord with the dictionary, in 
which this word has good standing as a verb. There are many 
parts of the country, too, where college men and women insist 
upon using “‘crick,’’ instead of creek—perhaps from a senti- 
mental point of view—although they are perfectly aware of 
the fact that Mr. Webster frowns upon the word. 

It is expected that the new edition of “‘Standardized Plant 
Names,”’ which is being awaited with great interest and which 
is being prepared with the blessings of the United States 
government, will upset some traditional practices. It probably 
will introduce a number of new common names for one thing, 
in the hope that eventually the same common name will pre- 
vail in all parts of the country. Arguments are being advanced 
for omitting the second ‘‘i”’ at the end of species names, and 
also for doing away with all capitals when the names of species 
are used botanically. Thus, if we should happen to have a 
crabapple named for Dr. J. Horace McFarland, it would be 
written Malus mcfarlandi instead of M. McFarlandit. 

This matter of capitalization is one which greatly concerns 
editors and writers, because many times it is extremely diffi- 
cult to determine whether or not a particular plant was named 
for a person. Horticulture long ago adopted the rule of doing 
away with one “i” and all capitals for species names, and it 
seems that the “‘Standardized Plant Names’ might well be 
justified in adopting this rule. 


Trees Within City Limits 


D Brine way to prosperity is lined with trees, presumably well 
grown trees. At least, this must be the belief of Los Angeles, 
Cal., with its 5,000 miles of city streets, nearly 281,000 grow- 
ing trees and a desire to bring this number to a million. The 
“Herald Express’ of that city in its issue of January 26 carries 
striking illustrations of some remarkable Los Angeles trees, 
namely, a magnificent rubber tree, a native of India with a 
trunk 23 feet in circumference and a limb spread of 125 feet; 
a giant 45-year-old blue gum tree, a native of Australia and 
the Malayan peninsula; a magnificent double row of Canary 
Island pines only 45 years old and already reaching to a height 
of 65 feet; and a palm drive bordered by Washington palms 
with a height of 75 feet. 

Los Angeles’ climate permits the growing of a great variety 
of trees and shrubs of both the temperate and subtropical 
regions. There are at present 271 different kinds growing upon 
the streets. 

Other localities are interested in trees. Los Angeles County 
has an ambitious program and is planting 15,000 trees along 
forest roads and in park areas. San Bernardino is developing 
a uniform tree planting program for parkways. San Diego 
proposes to have tree planting supervised in the future by park 
authorities. The Park Department of Dallas, Tex., will plant 
5,000 trees this Spring. 
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SOIL TESTING 


HORTICULTURE 


Shows you how to 
Grow Plants to Perfection 
















Wouldn’t you like to enjoy— this year 
—the rich, velvety lawn, the abundance 
of flowers, and the strong, healthy plants 
which are the proof of your skill as a gar- 
dener. 


Such results are far easier to obtain than 
you might think. Experts say that four out of five 
lawn and garden failures are due to soil deficien- 
cies that could easily be corrected by soil testing. 





Have you Met with any 
of these Failures? 


Lack of Blooms 

May be caused by insufficient phos- 
phorus, or by too much nitrogen. Soil 
testing will tell you which. 


Weak, Sickly Growth 


Often caused by lack of phosphorus 
of potash, or incorrect acidity. Ex- 
cess nitrogen causes soft, weak 
growth, and reduces disease resist- 
ance. 








Retarded Development 


Lack of nitrogen retards leaf growth. 


ot oo 4 Insufficient phosphorus or potash 
*5 ; 

, . means slow establishment of seed- 

lings and poor root growth. Excess 


potassium delays maturity. 


A “Spotty” Lawn 


Ut 
Improper acidity and lack of nitrogen pitts 


are common causes of lawn failure. oe 
For good results, both conditions 4, : 


must be corrected. 











to pre-season 
buyers 


Order your Sudbury Soil Test Kit early, 
and we'll send you FREE a full 4-ounce 
bottle of Liquid Chaperone—the won- 
derful new dog repellent that rain does 
not wash away. This special offer must 
be withdrawn after the start of the active 
gardening season. 






SUDBURY 
SOIL TEST KIT 


Easy to Use 


No knowledge of 
chemistry required 







New Club Medel, | 
size 9%" x 3%" x 

2". Makes 50 individual tests for 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potash and acidity. 








What Your Plants Need—To possess the lovely 
lawn and garden of your dreams, you should sim- 
ply make sure that your plants have: 


1. The acid, neutral or alkaline soil conditions that 
they require, and 

2. A correctly rationed diet of the three important 
plant food (fertilizer) elements—nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potash—balanced in accordance with 
your soil conditions and individual plant needs. 


No More Guesswork—When you test your soil, 
you end the guesswork that so often results in 
failure. You know whether your soil is too acid 
or too alkaline—and how much lime or other ma- 
terial you should add to make it right. You apply 
the kind and amount of fertilizers which are essen- 
tial to healthy plant growth. 


Danger of Over-Fertilizing—As most gardeners 
know, a soil that is too acid or too alkaline acts 
as a poison to many plants. But did you realize 
that excess fertilizer can be almost as harmful? 
Too much nitrogen leads to general weakness and 
hinders flower formation. Excess potash slows up 
growth. You can prevent these disappointments 
—and save fertilizer, too—by testing your soil 
before you plant. 


WHAT 
USERS SAY 





Amazing Results—We have in our files dozens 
of letters from users who tell us of the amazing 
results they have obtained with Sudbury Soil Test 
Kits. Here is an unsolicited letter from Mr. George 
Thurkauf of Englewood, N. J.: 

“I grow exhibition dahlias. This year I cleaned up 
with them, and my success was due to your product. 
It was not a case of hit and miss when I applied my 
fertilizer. I know what my soil needed and my results 
have proven that.” 


Saved His Lawn—Another user says: “My lawn 
was in bad shape for three years, and I thought I'd 
have to dig it up. I decided to test my soil first and 
got one of your kits. I followed the instructions, and 
my lawn is perfect now. This kit certainly saved me 
a lot of trouble and expense.” 


it’s Fun—lit’s Easy—There’s nothing difficult 
about soil testing with a Sudbury Kit. All you 
need is the ability to read, and to compare colors 
on a chart. No knowledge of chemistry required. 
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The Club Model Kit 


The Sudbury Soil Test Kit, new club model, 
is a beautiful piece of equipment—used by 
thousands of enthusiastic gardeners from 
coast to coast. Cased in handsome sturdy im- 
itation leather. Makes 50 individual tests for 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potash and acidity. 
Complete instructions. Helpful chart shows 
need of lawn grasses, 74 flowers, 50 vegetables. 
A Permanent Investment .— Best of all, 
your Sudbury Kit is a permanent investment. 
With the inexpensive refills now available, you 
can use it year after year. 


SEND NO MONEY 


We want to help you make your first soil test. 
Take a Sudbury Kit out into the garden, and judge 
for yourself whether it is going to be every bit as 
useful as we say. If you think not—if for any rea- 
son you are not delighted with your kit—you can 
return it to us and we will gladly refund the full 
purchase price. It isn’t even necessary to send any 
money now. You can pay the postman when the 
kit arrives. Only $4.75 plus few cents postage. 
Enjoy your garden as you never have before. Use 
this handy coupon now. 
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Sudbury Soil Testing Laboratory 
P. O. Box 642, South Sudbury, Mass. 


Please send me one Sudbury Soil Test Kit, New 
Club Model. I will pay the postman $4.75 plus 
few cents postage. I understand that you will 
refund the full purchase price, if 1am not de- 
lighted with the kit. 


Please send me free 4-ounce 
[ } bottle of Liquid Chaperone 
as offered. 


Check here if 
you buy early 


Name 









Address 
City 


Want us to 
pay postage? 


PRES RED SERRE RRRRRRRRER Te, 


Check here, enclose $4.75 
and we will ship prepaid. 
Same money back guarantee. 
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GARDEN BOOKS OF MERIT | 


THE 
GARDENER’S 
OMNIBUS 


Edited by E. I. Farrington 


Mr. Farrington, Editor of Horticulture, 
has made this a complete book for all 
garden enthusiasts — back-yard variety 
or country estate calibre. He has made 
this the standard, authoritative “how” 
book for gardeners throughout the 
country. Published under the auspices 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, its 1,000 pages and 7,000 in- 
dexed reference make it as practical 


as a hoe. Over 600 illustra- $3 75 


tions. Postpaid in U. S. 


THE 
GARDENER’S 
TRAVEL BOOK 


Edited by E. I. Farrington 


A Bedecker to American gardens. The al- 
phabetical arrangement of states and cities, 
the schedule of visiting days, and the 32 
useful and decorative maps make it possi- 
ble for you to plan a fascinating garden- 


wise vacation. 64 pages of illus- $250 


trations. Postpaid in U. S. 


THE 
GARDENER’S 
LIBRARY 


Edited for the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society by 


E. I. Farrington 


BEGONIAS AND HOW TO 
GROW THEM 

By Bessie Buxton 

Culture and care for all the varie- 
ties. 


HERBS 

How to Grow Them and 
How to Use Them 

(Second Edition) 

By Helen Noyes Webster 

A complete and practical book for 
the layman. 


THE GARDENER’S 
ALMANAC 
By E. I. Farrington 


The most complete garden “calen- 
dar” ever published. 


THE VEGETABLE 
GARDEN 
By E. I. Farrington 


An ideal book for the back-yard 
gardener. 


ROCK GARDENS AND 
WHAT TO GROW 

IN THEM 

By James H. Bissland 


Standard practice for lovelier rock 
gardens. 


THE LAWN 

How to Make It and 
How to Maintain It 
By Charles W. Parker 


All you need to know to make a 
beautiful lawn. 


Postpaid in U. S. $1.00 each 
Make Checks Payable to “Horticulture” 
300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 









































Novelty Trials in Pennsylvania 


T IS often difficult for an amateur, either because of the 
expense of the seeds, or because of space limitations, to 
grow all of the new varieties which are listed in the catalogues 
each year. Last Spring the Allegheny division of the Woman's 
National Farm and Garden Association purchased seeds of 
about 50 varieties of annuals, including the so-called All- 
America selections, divided each variety into at least three parts, 
and sent the seed to members who are known to be good 
growers and who live in different parts of the county. Each 
package of seeds was accompanied by a record sheet, which the 
grower was asked to keep carefully. Seeds requiring an early 
start were given to members having frames. 

After a very dry Summer the members were asked to bring 
to the Garden Center in Pittsburgh, the results of their efforts 
so that the decorative value of the flowers could be judged. The 
members were also asked to bring any other choice or un- 
usual annuals which they, or their friends might have. Dozens 
of containers were provided and swift, skilful hands arranged 
the flowers so that soon the broad window sills and long 
tables of the Garden Center presented a charming picture. 
Each bouquet had its own label or record. Results varied. In 
some cases the blooms had been at their best in August. 
Nevertheless, members and visitors found much that was in- 
teresting and instructive. There was no attempt to make the 
exhibit competitive. There were no ribbons or prizes. Yet, 
several visitors said they considered our little show the most 
helpful one that had ever been held in Pittsburgh. 

The conclusions regarding the All-America annuals were 
similar to those published in the November 1 issue of Hortt- 
culture. The members reported success with the new hollyhock 
Indian Spring which began blossoming the middle of August 
and continued for at least six weeks. They also found that 
while the flowers of the morning glory Scarlett O’Hara are 
not so large nor prolific as those of Heavenly Blue, they are de- 
lightful for house arrangements, if picked in large sprays and 
put in a tall vase or Mexican bottle. There was general dis- 
appointment in the petunia Hollywood Star with regard to 
shape and color. The antirrhinum Guinea Gold had rust and 
blight. Scabiosa Blue Moon seemed slightly better with regard 
to both size and color than the older strains. Cynoglossum 
Firmament proved good, but was past its prime. There were 
conflicting reports about the petunia Lady Bird. Petunia 
Velvet Ball proved a splendid bedding plant. Phlox Salmon 
Glory was a beautiful pale shrimp pink color but the plant was 
no sturdier than the older varieties of Phlox drummondt. Ver- 
bena Blue Sentinel was very good, as was also the zinnia White 
Light. 

—Elizabeth C. Barron. 
Sewickley, Pa. 


Growing Hollies in the North 


N THE January | issue of Horticulture the ‘‘Roving Gar- 
dener’’ remarked that Boston is about the northern limit 
for the American holly, lex opaca, and, of course, much too 
far North for the English holly, J. aquifolium. In so far as this 
statement implies that J. aquifolium is less hardy than I. opaca, 
I am inclined to disagree. 

A few years ago I procured one specimen each of |. cpaca 
and |. crenata from a New Jersey nursery. At the same time 
I also planted seed of these two species and of J. aquifolium, 
I. cornuta and |. dubia var. monticola, the last-named being a 
species native to our own Catskill Mountains. The two speci- 
mens I bought lived precariously for two years. Then, the ex- 
ceptionally cold Winter of 1933 and 1934 killed them out- 
right. The same Winter also killed every one of the seedlings of 
I. opaca and I. crenata. However, most of the seedlings of /. 
aquifolium, I. cornuta and I. dubia var. monticola survived. 
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Although some Winter-killing of the immature top growth is 
inevitable, each season has added some permanent growth. It is 
a slow growth, to be sure, but some of the plants are fully one 
inch in diameter at the base and have already furnished some 
trimmings for Christmas. T wo seasons ago I was thrilled to see 
one seedling of J. aquifolium, hardly 18 inches high, in blos- 
som. Unfortunately, there was no other holly in blossom. 
Hence, there was no chance for cross-fertilization and no 
berries were produced. 

It is my experience that holly suffers far more from scorch- 
ing Winter winds than it does from cold. Those of my seed- 





lings which are within the protecting shadow of trees and This is the New Portable Orlyt greenhouse which has 

. . ong been so popular in and, a or th st 
shrubs and do not get the full fury of the south winds show time offered in this country. This one is 13 ft, long 
very little or no Winter-killing, wind burning or sun scorch. of Een Peay By lh, 2 P ~ ieee 


Those that are not so protected do show injury. In fact, the 


natural habitat of J. aquifolium, according to a botanical At All 3 Flower Shows 


index of the flora of southeastern Europe, is ‘‘moist, shady 





woods and sub-alpine forests.’’ Boston — Philadelphia — New York 
Some years ago I reluctantly came to the conclusion that aoe good mig for your pocketbook. > the oe year, oar 
. . ts een happening. Lou can now own a greenhouse for surprising|vy little. 
buying ready-made plants of doubtful hardiness from nur Believe it or not, from $89 up. This one illustrated is 13 ft. wide and 
series not in the immediate locality is a sheer waste of time 13 ft. long, and costs so little as $229. 
and money. For a drastic and thoroughly unpredictable Drop in at our exhibit at any of the above 3 Flower Shows and ask about 
climate such as central New York enjoys, the only hope of it. Each of our Exhibits will have distinctive features as follows:— 
ever acclimating broadleaved evergreens or deciduous plants s — ‘ (a) pemnaqnaneen @) ad roms i 
. . . . *-. mn our greenhouse wi new low cost ‘ort- wo ew ortable 
of borderline hardiness lies solely in raising such plants from be a highly interesting able greenhouse that greenhouses, the Win- 
° ° ° showing of Arno Nehr- will open your eyes. ow Greenhouse, and a 
seed through several generations, until the climate has been ling’s — plant Also that attractive curved eave ornamental 
' : : sm ; i. growing. It’s amazing Window Greenhouse greenhouse which has 
given sufficient opportunity to eliminate all but those indi what results he gets. which prompted so so long been a general 
viduals particularly endowed with the ability to survive. much keen interest favorite. 
when first shown last 
Solvay, N. Y. —J. Oxycedrus. — 


If you can’t go to any of these shows, then send 
for printed matter about any or all these subjects. 


Growing the Empress Tree From Seed _— 


HE mention, some time ago of Paulownia tomentosa, the Irvington, N.Y¥.—Dept.C-O0 Des Plaines, Il.—Dept. C-0 

empress tree, brought many responses and questions as to ; 
where it could be bought. Few nursery men list it but it 
grows readily from seed. 

In southern Indiana, on the Ulno River, in the yard of 
the beautiful and historic Farrier mansion, are two immense 
empress trees. From their great branches hang huge clusters of MOST 
seed pods, dropping the tiny seed over the yard. Although they 
are difficult to gather, the little seedlings spring up quickly, USEFUL 


and are especially happy growing in the cracks of an old 


brick walk. CART for Gardens 


Many seed men who specialize in seeds of trees and shrubs 


list seeds of P. tomentosa. au 3. Veounts. EVER BUILT! 


Danville, Ill. 


Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 






























The Papaya As a Good House Plant 
‘ oe . b “ 
HE papaya, Carica papaya, makes a striking subject when It S Just what YO U really need ! 
grown as a pot plant in the house. The leaves, deeply cut 
into seven lobes, continue to grow as their stems lengthen, and Tips forward for loading. Scoops M 
turn downwards, hiding the straight gray trunk of the tree- right into the pile of Sand, Earth, asters 
‘ Gravel, Rocks, etc. Great for grass 
like plant. Small, tubular flowers, sweet scented and creamy cuttings, leaves, trash, etc.—they “HAND] CART” 
yellow, appear in the upper axiis. The old leaves wither and may be roe meee into the cart. | . 
fall off but there is always a succession of new ones. As a pot rane: & pocvennr = in Raae Bagger Steceesiine® consieistion 
plant papaya makes a growth of a little over a foot a year. beats a wheelbarrow every way— rom od it tromendounty 
I ives best when kept continually moist by keeping the for ease in handling heavy loads, Re ot ee ae. ce 
C thri es oss f S dli vk ; y d Pe 1 capacity, small storage space, etc. points of strain to stand 
potina saucer of water. seedlings are likely to pro uce pistil- | And it can’t tip over or upset! abuse and heavy over- 
late or staminate flowers only. Seeds are obtainable from at — cha aa tok 
least one northern seedsman. —Bernard Harkness. ORDER YOURS tread rubber tires. 
Baraboo, Wis. N O W ! 2 cu. ft. +S 4 75 
So new your dealer may not have capacity 
PRUNING COMPOUND How Can I Win Prizes in it—order direct from this ad. wes ph Aye capacity 
Fer datenying cad geevention 7 9 Or send for illustrated circular 1D. 
the growth of wood destroy- the Spring Show? FREE! Guaranteed to please you! 
f d for th . 
‘ond of, wounds, ‘use Bartlet By showing bulbs which are new, 
T Paint. il lied 
cub colune ie tk fe eae eee. MASTERS PLANTER CO. 
Delivered _ 4th zone. Send for the 1940 Ilustrated Catalog 
$1. © Seen 4023 West Lake Street, Dept. 21, Chicago, Il. 
BARTLETT MFG . CO. ORPET NURSERY 
3021 E. Grand Blvd. 
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Bt YMows Your Lawn 
2-Cujs Tall Weeds ¢ Grass 
5-Tends Your Garden 


GRAVELY one Man Does EVERYTHING... 
Lawn Mowing... Rough Sickle Cutting... 
Preparing the Garden and Cultivating it... 
. Odd Jobs of Hauling... 
Removing Snow... 


Country Home owners immediately recognize 
the distinct advantage of the GRAVELY.... 
ONE Machine that ALONE solves EVERY 


major upkeep problem. Power Spraying . . 


Learn more about a machine that for 18 years 
has been making country homes truly “Homes 
in the Country.” 


GRAVELY MFG. CO. sox a7, DUNBAR,W.VA. 
- | YOU CAN DO IT ALL WITHA 


RAVEL 


TRACTOR - MOWER 






You buy ONE sturdy 5H. P Tractor. a 


change Power Attachments ac- a 
Wet 


cording to the job. With the 


Y 





DOES YOUR GARDEN BOAST 
THESE BEAUTIFUL NEW PERENNIALS? 


ANTHEMIS MOONLIGHT. Pale yellow flowers. Blooms all Summer. 

ASTER HARRINGTON’S PINK. A true pink; very hardy. 

CAMPANULA SUMMER SKIES. (Perennial cup-and-saucer Can- 
terbury Bell) White, suffused lavender. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM ADMIRAL BYRD. (Shasta Daisy) Pure 
white, frilled petals. Excellent cut flower. 

GAILLARDIA MR. SHERBROOKE. Rich golden yellow with pale 
yellow center. 

PHLOX MARY LOUISE. Finest pure white Phlox to date. 

Above: 35c each; 95c per 3; $2.90 per 10 


CHRYSANTHEMUM DEAN KAY. Beautiful apple-blossom-pink 
flowers. Starts blooming in late July. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM AMELIA NEW RED. Brilliant deep red 
flowers abundantly produced. 
DELPHINIUM PACIFIC HYBRIDS. Graceful spikes of immense 
blooms in strong blue shades. 
Above: 50c each; $1.30 per 3; $4.00 per 10 


CAMPANULA BLUE GARDENIA. That All-American Favorite. 
Beautiful double blue gardenia-like flowers. 
65c each; 2 for $1.10; 4 for $1.95 











(Catalogue on Request) 
CORLISS BROS. Inc., NURSERIES 


Reynard Street, Gloucester, Mass. Essex Road, Ipswich, Mass. 
(Open Sundays and Holidays) 











ORDER TUBEROSES NOW 


Weekly plantings from now until June Ist will 
provide continuous cut flowers throughout the 
Summer. 


i EAE ANDREW R. KENNEDY, INC. 


HORTICULTURE 





ANTI Seeds, Bulbs, Plants q su- 
Wil 22-24 West 27th Street, New York WALI 








A NEW oes SEAT FOR GARDENS 

’ TERRACES and SWIMMING 

\ POOLS that won’t hold puddles 

where you want to sit and needs 

no cushions. 5 feet long. Wood 
painted red, green or brown. 


$15.00 each, 2 for $28.50 
F.O.B. Phila. 


Check-R-Beard Fencing Co. 
1202 E. Washington Lane 
GERMANTOWN PHILA. 





Comfortable, Durable, Attractive 
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Unusual Plants and Combinations 


wave year I unexpectedly increased the beauty and charm of 
my garden many fold. This garden is about 50 by 75 
feet and very simple in design. On the three sides away from 
the house is a double row of mixed shrubs which acts as a 
screen and a foil for the flowers that are in the six-foot bed in 
front of them. At the back, in the center of the short side, is 
a simple rectangular pool guarded by two Woodward arbor- 
vite and backed by three Tamarix africana. Along each side 
and separated from the outside beds by a two-foot path is 
another bed four feet wide. In the center is a grass panel. 

In this garden I try to grow unusual things. Last year I 
had the cynoglossum Firmament in the center of the four-foot 
beds and bordered it with the star of Texas, Xanthisma 
texanum. The latter is an excellent yellow daisy-like flower 
with clean foliage, free from disease and insect pests. The plant 
grows about 15 inches high and has, I have found, a long 
season of bloom. 

The year before I had the hunnemannia Sunlite in these 
narrow beds. The plants made a grand showing all Summer, 
with their bright yellow, poppy-like blooms. I like them, 
especially, because they are tidy. One does not have to cut 
off the old flowers. The petals just drop off as they reach de- 
crepitude. The seed pods are attractive and leaving them on 
the plant does not seem to affect its blooming to any great 
extent. The foliage is a beautiful, ferny, glaucous green'that 
is resistant to all disease and insects. The flowers are excellent 
for cutting and last several days. The seed should be sown 
where the plant is to grow or potted plants should be used, 
as they are rather difficult to transplant. The height of the 
plant is about 24 inches. 

Last year I planted the outside beds with Unwin’s hybrid 
dahlias. These were potted plants and were set 12 inches apart 
each way. However, some seeds of the Heavenly Blue morn- 
ing-glory got into the dahlia soil and were making good head- 
way. So, I set the morning-glories out in the beds and trained 
them along the ground towards the shrubs in the rear. They 
soon reached the base of the lilacs, honeysuckles and mock- 
oranges and then started climbing. Before long, they threw 
their first bloom but still the vines kept right on growing until 
the shrubs were covered and they were a “‘sight for sore eyes”’ 
all Summer, with their gorgeous sky-blue flowers. This is one 
way to get a second bloom from shrubs and it really does 
not seem to harm them provided the vines do not become too 
rampant and completely cover the shrub foliage. After frost, 
the vines should be pulled down. 

—John A. Gustafson. 
Batavia, III. 


The Porcelain Ampelopsis 


MPELOPSIS brevipedunculata, the porcelain ampelopsis, 
or, as it is familiarly called, the Japanese ‘“‘grape,”’ is a 
delightful vine for any garden. It is a hardy plant, growing 
luxuriantly when well established, in either sun or shade. It 
is entirely free from insect pests and fungus diseases. 

The original stem grows woody and from it, as from a 
grapevine, come fleshy branches in the Spring. When grown 
in partial shade the stems often have a semi-transparent ap- 
pearance, sometimes almost white, and at others a lovely rose 
color. The leaves, two or three inches long, have pointed 
serrate lobes and are often variegated. The bloom is not con- 
spicuous but in early Autumn the various-colored berries 
growing in bunches are charming. They come in turquoise, 
blue and purple. 

Besides the pleasure of having this vine in the garden, 
one finds that the branches with their variegated leaves and 
their jewel-like berries are a satisfying addition to any bouquet, 
buxom or otherwise. 

—Ella V. A. Garnsey. 
Kinderhook, N. Y. 
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Protecting Irises From Thrips 


ATovcn reported from certain localities nearly ten 
years ago, the particular species of thrips which can ruin 
the blooms as well as foliage of Japanese irises has now become 
widespread. One material aid to its distribution has been lack 
of its garden control on other host plants—such as other iris 
or hemerocallis—to which damage is limited to leaf injury. 
This is especially true of daylilies, the free shipment of thrips- 
infested plants of which has done so much to spread this 
scourge of the Japanese iris. 

In gardens now free of this thrips it is well to follow the 
recommendations growing out of the co-operative work of 
Floyd Smith of the Federal department of agriculture and 
L. G. Utter of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, for the hot-water 
treatment for incoming plants of known hosts. In general, 
all thrips on such material will be killed by a 30-minute im- 
mersion in water heated to and held at 110 degrees for that 
period. While the Japanese irises seem able to take this treat- 
ment in Spring or Fall, the bearded varieties are often injured 
severely in Spring applications. To be safe and effective with 
any plants at any time, such work must be done with con- 
siderable exactitude. 

For established iris plantings, the same authors now report 
effective control of thrips through a program of eight spray 
applications—four to be put on at weekly intervals before 
flowering and four at similar periods after flowering. A choice 
of two formulas is offered for the purpose, one being of less 
easily obtainable materials than the other: (1) three pints of 
Blackleaf 40 and four pounds of soap flakes in 100 gallons of 
water (smaller amounts may be had by proportional reduc- 
tion of all ingredients); (2) derris powder, 2.2 pounds (or 
4.4 pounds), with either one quart of sulphonated castor oil 
or eight-tenths pint of sodium oleyl sulphate sticker in 100 
gallons of water. 

When it comes to application it must be remembered that 
the insects are between the leaves near the point of fanning. 
Hence the spraying calls for thorough coverage if control is to 
result. 


Fair Trial for Russell Lupines 


“ garden lovers have become discouraged in their 
attempts to grow the Russell lupines. The seedlings rot 
badly and the mature plants succumb to a leaf-spot disease in 
the hot Summer months. Also the lupines are temperamental 
in their ability to survive our Winters. 

My first experience with the lovely flowers was also dis- 
appointing. From 50 seeds planted I raised 47 plants, but 
they did not seem as vigorous as another strain of lupine close 
by. The colors were ordinary with rose shades predominating. 
The flower heads were short although the stems were of fair 
length. I lost more than half of them in the hot and very wet 
Summer of 1938. 

How different the past year! From seeds planted in Febru- 
ary, 1939, many of the seedlings began to bloom the latter 
part of June. They produced gorgeous spikes of flowers equal 
to the catalogue descriptions. The colors covered a larger range 
than I had ever seen in both selfs and bicolors. Hardly any two 
were alike. My lupines were sheltered by the house and re- 
ceived the sun only in the morning. The soil was poor. How- 
ever, after the buds formed I gave them several weak appli- 
cations of liquid manure. 

This year instead of chipping each seed before planting to 
hasten germination I soaked them in hot water. I changed the 
water night and morning using hot water out of the tea 
kettle each time. As this is written, nearly every seed has 
sprouted. 


—Kenneth Houghton. 
Dedham, Mass. 
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Now is the Time! 
TO MOVE TREES, LARGE OR SMALL 


We have just the one you want for that favorite 
spot on your home grounds 


A Deciduous tree for its ever welcome shade—A Fruit tree 
for its beautiful blossoms and delicious produce — An 
Evergreen for its year-round joy. 


Our organization co-operates to the fullest extent to make 
every job, large or small, satisfactory to the client. Our 
trained executives spare no efforts in keeping costs at a 
In addition to tree moving we render every service possi- 
ble to safeguard your trees. 


PRUNING — SPRAYING — FERTILIZING 
CABLING and BRACING — REMOVING 


Fruit Trees, Evergreens, Lilacs, Euonymus, etc., should be sprayed 
dormant. Consult us before it is too late. We will gladly inspect your 
trees and confer with you about plans for Spring—no obligation. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 
BROOKLINE, MASS. 


Aspinwall 4204 

















Our 1940 Catalogue 


is really a valuable reference book—78 pages, profusely illus- 
trated, carefully edited—a book every gardener should have. 


HERE ARE A FEW SPECIALTIES 


Roses—New and Old. 
Hardy Hybrid Rhododendrons. 


Taxus capitata. The best Yew 
for hedges. 








Hardy Azaleas—Mollis, Pontica, 
Rustica and other deciduous 
kinds. 


And a host of other garden creations. 





A copy of the catalogue will be mailed on request without charge to 
persons living East of the Mississippi River. Fifty cents elsewhere. 


BOBBINK & ATKIN East Rutherford 


New Jersey 
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A New Kind of GIANT 


ZINNIAS 


Immense Blooms, Pastel Art Shades 
REATEST advance in Giant Zinnias in 25 


years! Entirely new “informal,” gracefully 
curled, twisted, crinkled petals, with glorious colors 
never dimmed by dull under-surfaces. Tremendous 
flowers, over 5 in. across, as much as 4 in. deep, 
lasting over a week in water. Long 18-in. stems. 
Many new colors, all exquisitely beautiful and har- 
monious. Rich pastels like apricot, cream, chamois, 
















’ | buff, terra-cotta, old gold, soft rose, peach predominate ; 
yp tape ao, some are one pure tone, others are 
colors each, of Giant Dahlia-Fiower- | blendings of two or more shades. 
ofrOut-ond-Oomo- an ppm seer Well-branched, sturdy, 3-ft. plants. 

ach, all colors mix 
of Navajo, Scabiosa-Flowered, Mexi- | 40 Seeds 25c; 200 Seeds $1 (limit, 1000 
cana and David Burpee Zinnias. seeds) Supply Scarce—Order Today! 
16 Packets in ali, c F 
(value $2.25), % Burpee’s Seed ree--Finest flowers 
postpaid for 1 

















and vegetables, over 200 illustrated in color, 
160 pages of planting information. Low prices. 


Grow Ww. Rie ionccts..4ittanenclitte Aaa ia 
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There are 
53 Plates 
and 
Over 200 
Drawings 
in 


Japanese 


Flower 
Arrangement 


for Modern Homes 


by MARGARET 
PREININGER 


Written by a graduate of one 
of the great Japanese schools, 
this book is both practical 
manual of a great Oriental art 
and inspiration to gardeners 
to achieve new and original 
effects. Beautifully bound and 
printed, it is in itself a work 
of art. Size, 934” x 1214”. 





HORTICULTURE 


New Marigold Produced With Colchicine 


ECENT years have seen a great revival of interest in mari- 
golds, due, no doubt, to the greatly improved varieties 
which have been appearing from time to time. These im- 
provements have come in both the French and the African 
types. Among the latter, Guinea Gold and Yellow Supreme 
have unquestionably held the lead in many minds. Guinea 
Gold produces handsome flowers of a very deep, almost orange 
color, while those of Yellow Supreme are soft moonlight 
yellow. Of more recent origin, are the new scentless marigolds, 
of which Crown of Gold was the first to be offered. 
Now, a still newer race is making its appearance. The first 
of this group is Tetra which is being offered for sale this year. 
So far, it has proved exceptionally vigorous. While the maxi- 
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THESE and 170 other 
varieties of Mandeville Flower 
Seeds are on display in retail stores 
from coast to coast. Priced 5c, 10c 
and up. All are Triple-Tested for 
Germination, Quality of Flowers, 
Completeness of Mixtures. Copy- 
righted packet has map telling when 
to plant and pictures to aid in iden- 
tifying seedlings from weeds. Inter- 
esting brochure on “Planning a 
Flower Garden” free on request. 


Packet of "Crown of Gold" 
Zinnia FREE! 


Merely present this advertisement 
at our Booth at the Boston, New 
York or Philadelphia Shows. You 
will receive free of charge a full size 
packet of Crown of Gold Zinnias. 
This is a distinctive new Zinnia of 
the giant strain. The petals of the 
flowers are overlaid at the base with 
deep golden yellow, while carrying 
out the individual flower color at 
the tip. The color range of petal 
tints includes soft yellow, old gold, 





light pink, apricot pink and various 
shades of salmon, peach and buff as 
well as pure white and cream. None 
of the dark colors is included. Crown 
of Gold Zinnias make a beautiful 
display in the garden and for vases 
or bowls. 


MANDEVILLE & KING COMPANY 
1034 UNIVERSITY AVE... ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Boxed . $5.00 


“BEST BOOK on flower 
arrangement yet pub- 
lished in this country.” 

—-Los Angeles Times 


Flower Seed Specialists for 64 Years 


MAN DEVILLE 


ED FLOWER 








“Tl recommend it highly.” 
—Baroness Ishimoto 


Le 
TRIP Se SEEDS 
At Stores Everywhere 





Write for FREE booklet 


reproducing one of the 





magnificent plates. 
BONDED 


BULBS ¢ ROOTS ¢ SEEDS 
— the GARDENER’S Choice for 19401! 


Flowerfield Bulb Farm offers you a 
written Money-Back Guarantee with 
every order shipped! That is why 
Gardeners are so enthusiastic about our 1940 
FREE Catalog. From these illustrated pages 
you can buy direct from the Farm with the 
game assurance that you would feel when 
dealing at a local store! Our new 1940 
FREE CATALOG lists the finest flowering 
BONDED bulbs, roots and seeds—the same 
quality that made JOHN LEWIS CHILDS 
world-famous as a frequent blue-ribbon 
winner. Profusely illustrated—many pic- 
tures in natural colors! Contains Peonies, 
Iris and Gladiolus three-times winners at 
1939 New York World's Fair ‘‘Gardens on 
Parade.”” Send name 

= and address today for 
your copy—no obliga- 
tions—it’s absolutely 


FREF! 
FLOWERFIELD 
BULB FARM 
163 Parkside Ave. 
Fiowerfield, L. I., 
N,. Y. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


34 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A Challenge to 
The new Tetra marigold produced with the aid of colchicine. 


IRIS Enthusiasts 


How well do you know the New Iris? 

Do you know they are judged and 
rated yearly? 

Do you know the Dykes Medal win- 
ner of 1939? 


JOIN the 
AMERICAN IRIS SOCIETY 


and through its four quarterly 
Bulletins (approximately 300 pages), 
learn the answers to these and 
thousands of other important ques- 
tions that will occur to you as an 
Iris Enthusiast. 
Annual Dues—Three Dollars 

for application blank and further details 
write to- 


THE AMERICAN IRIS SOCIETY, INC. 
821 Washington Loan and Tiust Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 


mum height is only about 30 inches, the stems and branches 
are massive and the leaves wide and more or less leathery. It 
is a prolific bloomer, a single branch often being enough for 
a bouquet. The flowers also have remarkable lasting powers, 
because of the thickness of the petals. 

However, the most interesting factor with regard to this 
variety is its origin. It is a tetraploid. It is a Guinea Gold which 
has had its chromosomes, those bodies which transmit the 
hereditary characteristics, doubled by the use of the chemical, 
colchicine. This is the first plant so originated to be intro- 
duced into cultivation. 





Successors to 
OHN LEWIS 
CHILDS 














HELP WANTED 


ON APRIL ist: Bright, ambitious, young 
salesman with sound nursery experience 
and thorough knowledge of plant materials. 
Must be pleasant and agreeable to custom- 
ers. Must have driving license. Prefer man 
living in the vicinity of Boston. Weston 
Nurseries, Weston, Mass. 


Labor with what zeal we will 
Something still remains undone 
Something uncompleted still 
Waits the rising of the sun. 
—Longfellow. 








When writing advertisers 
please mention 


HORTICULTURE 
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Easily Grown Jerusalem Artichoke 


ASE of culture alone should make the Jerusalem artichoke 
popular, even where there is no attempt to grow vegetables 
or bush fruits. The cooked tubers are not unlike chestnuts 
but are less meally and equally palatable, while as pickles they 
have a crisp texture that is delightful. In the Carolinas they 
are pickled with onions in a sweetened vinegar and, although 
not lasting, make a much appreciated additional variety through 
November and December. I have used them as one of the titbits 
on a smorgasbord and as an hors d’ceuvre as well as on the 
table as a pickle, and cut into small pieces they have the crisp- 
ness of celery in a mixed salad; im fact they offer an entertaining 
way of keeping a connoisseur guessing. The one difficulty (as 
with chestnyts) is the cleaning, or rather scraping, of their 
knobby surfaces. 

The plant is Helianthus tuberosus, originally a native of 
the Mississippi Valley. It reached Europe about 1623 and 
received its common name in 1686. Like other sunflowers it is 
all too easily grown and reaches a height of nine feet in good 
soil, although I am likely to plant it in a waste corner, where 
I can dig at ease and where it cannot crowd out some more 
favored plant. As the tubers tend to be not only smaller but 
smoother in poor soil, I prefer a larger area of less gigantic 
growth. The 12- to 20-rayed flowers are fairly attractive 
although there is all too much pubescent foliage. It does 
make an attractive Summer screen and, in light soil, is easy 
enough to keep in bounds. 

—R. S. Sturtevant, M.L.A. 
Groton, Mass. 





EDITOR'S NOTE: Although Mr. Sturtevant states that the Jerusalem arti- 
choke is easily kept within bounds, it is a fact that the plant has a marked 
tendency to spread and may come up in unexpected places. 


Twinleafs Suitable for Wild Gardens 


MONG the honors bestowed on Thomas Jefferson while 
he was living, was the naming after him of the twinleaf, 
Jeffersonia diphylla, a plant found only in eastern America, 
although recently two other species have been found in the 
woods of China. These plants belong to the barberry family 
and are related to the mayapple. In appearance, they are some- 
what like the bloodroot. They bloom at the same time and 
are found in the same moist woods. For woodland gardens 
and shaded rock gardens they are very interesting, permanent 
and sure to bloom each year. The black horizontal rootstock 
eventually enlarges into a clump and the many dark green split 
leaves make a good foliage mass until late Summer. The flow- 
ers are solitary and borne on leafless scapes nearly a foot high 
in May. They have eight white petals and look like a large 
anemone. The petals soon fall. The leaves and stems grow 
taller and by mid-Summer they produce queer lop-sided cap- 
sules with seeds. 

Jeffersonia diphylla (or J. binata) is native from Ontario 
far southward. It is easy to grow in New England, transplants 
well and may be grown from seed. However, it is rarely seen 
in dealers’ lists. Formerly, its root was thought to have medici- 
nal virtues and was used for rheumatism and such ills. 

The Chinese twinleaf, J. dubia, has more reddish, rounded 
leaves and blue flowers with six petals. It may be grown from 
imported seeds but, as yet, I have had no flowers. It has been 
illustrated in English gardening literature. So, it is possible to 
grow it. There is also a J. manchuriensis but the seeds which 
I procured did not germinate. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


Unless my palm may press the soil, 
Unless my hand may pull the weed, 
Until my brow be damp with toil, 
The garden is not mine indeed. 
—Charlotte Blake Loring. 
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Attention Gardeners! 


: VEAL, 


_Book of Gardening | 





A Complete Guide to Practical Gardening 
by RICHARDSON WRIGHT 


OUSE & GARDEN’S first Book of Gardening is now on 
sale! Containing 128 pages of expert information, 
over 600 illustrations —58 in full color—bound in stiff 
buckram, this book is the complete and authoritative 
manual that every gardener needs in his library. 
Here you'll find the how and what, the when and 
where and why of successful gardening — clearly out- 
lined and explained by Richardson Wright, famous 
author-gardener who is editor of House & Garden. 
If you've never had a garden before, this book charts 
your course from the first plan to the final bloom. If 
you're already a gardener of parts, you'll find scores 
of new ideas for unusual plants and better cultivation. 
House & Garden's Book of Gardening shows you how 
to make the most of a small plot. It gives you sugges- 
tions for landscaping country places — for creating 
every type of garden. Its beautiful four-color illustrations 
and striking photographs, its graphic how-to drawings 
are unequalled in any other book at such a modest 
price. It includes, not only most of the articles published 
in House & Garden’s three Gardening issues, but many 


pages of new garden material. 


WHAT YOULL FIND IN 

THE BOOK OF GARDENING 

Principles of Garden Planning .. . Elements of Garden- 
ing . . . Best methods of Planting and Cultivation . 
Specific Plants and Gardens, including detailed consid- 
eration of more than 1,000 plant varieties. 


House & Garden’s ‘oD 
BOOK OF GARDENING .. 


A CONDE NAST PUBLICATION 





House & Garden, Boston Post Road, Greenwich, Connecticut 


Please send me putas House & Garden's BOOK OF GARDENING 
immediately on pubication. | enclere $2. 
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PAT ate. 


HOSE FEDERATION 


No matter what climbers you 
may have, get this sweet-scented 
Federation, with her sparkling 


DDI I III IDPS 


rose-pink cheeks. Quick grower. 


Profuse bloomer. Excellent for 

cutting. Foliage stays luxuriant 

$ all Summer. Hardy most any- 
where. 


Each $1.50 Doz. $15 





OTHER NEW ROSES 


All the remarkable new Horvath roses. Exceptionally 
hardy and disease free. Among them are dooryard, 
hedge and climbers. Profuse bloomers. Easy to grow. 


THIS BOOK CAN’T BE BOUGHT 


The completeness of cultural facts and floral helps in our new book 
catalog can’t be found in any book you can buy regardless of its cost. 
None other contains as many of the newest merit-proven choice roses. 
Numerous true to life color photos. 


PDD DAI 


Send 3-five cent stamps to cover handling and mailing cost. Or we will 
send it 25c express collect. It’s the finest, most useful catalog for 1940. 
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FORMULA “66” For Seeds and Cuttings 
Safe—Time Saving—Sure 
Seeds dusted with Formula “66” will obtain maximum 


germination, develop sturdy seedlings, protecting them 
against disease so prevalent in seed beds and flats. 


Dip your cuttings in Formula 66”, shake off excess powder 
and plant them firmly in the propagation bed or flat. 


2-0z. Packets Post Free $1.00, sufficient for the following: 
50 packets of seeds, 2 lbs. Lawn Grass Seed and 500 Cuttings. 


Manufactured by The Telluric Research Corporation, Syosset, N. Y. 
Sole Distributor in U. S. A. 


HENRY A. NALDRETT, Inc. 
FARMINGDALE, NEW YORK 
Actual results obtained with Formula ‘66’’ will be exhibited at 


The International Flower Show, New York, March, 11-16, 1940. 
Space 132 adjoining ‘Horticulture’ Booth. 





Horticultural Sundries’ Distributor 











THE HERBARIST NO. 6 FOR 1940 


is now on sale 
This is the annual publication of 
THE HERB SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
Cost $1.02 


Address: Care of MRS. H. W. BROWN, Topsfield, Mass. 
A few copies of Nos. 2, 3, 4 & 5 may still be purchased—Please enclose check with order 





AN ADCO MYSTERY SOLVED! It has long been a mystery as to why the plant food 
& c » made with ADCO gives such superior, long-lasting 
fertility to the soil. At last we know why. Scientific research has demonstrated that ADCO 
manure supplies not only the ordinary plant foods, plus available humus, but is a source of 
those strange bodies, the vitamins, without which neither plants nor animals can thrive. 
ADCO manure contains not only the now-famous Vitamin B;, but other vitamins scarcely 
less essential to plant and human health. @ Vitamins are not found in ordinary chemical 
fertilizers. Vitamins come from the soil, a product of its teeming life. Devitalized soils mean 
Gevitalized plants and men. ADCO manure is derived from vegetation, which, since it has 
lived, must contain al! the elements of life and growth. @ We maintain that ADCO, of which 
every pound makes 40 ibs. of organic plant food, provides the cheapest and the best of all 


fertilizers. Let us send you our free ADCO WORKS Dept R Carlisle Pa 
’ . ’ ’ . 


booklet, ‘‘The Life of the Soil’’. 
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Bluebirds in the North 


N THE February 1 Horticulture, Mr. W. D. Whitcomb of 
the Waltham Field Station made an interesting report of 
the appearance of bluebirds on January 16 and 17, stating 
that they were feeding on the berries of the mountain ash. 
Several years ago six bluebirds spent the Winter in Williams- 
burg, Mass., feeding on sumac heads. It is probable that the 
presence or absence of an adequate food supply has more to 
do with certain migrations than is often supposed. Careful 
watching in bird sanctuaries where there is unfailing and 
abundant food and shelter is sometimes revealing. 

The bluebird is more than a casual Winter visitant in 
Massachusetts. Minott, in “Birds of New England,” says of 
it: ‘It has been found in mid-Winter near Boston, but is not 
often seen in that neighborhood between December 1 and 
February 20.’’ Between those dates, however, it has been 
seen in Springfield, Westfield, Huntington, Holyoke, and even 
as far north as Montague, while 15 have been recorded in 
one Winter in Northampton. In the Winter of 1932-33 “‘there 
were numerous widespread reports’ of its appearance. Possibly 
we do not look for it because we do not hear its note, even as 
we fail to look for the song sparrow till we hear its song some 
warm foggy morning in late March or early April, although 
it is a not uncommon Winter visitant or even a permanent 
resident throughout the state. 


—Charles Huntington Smith. 
Amherst, Mass. 


Rough Treatment for Roses 


EFORE rose pruning time comes along, I should like to 
tell my experience with Frau Karl and Gen. Jacquiminot. 
We have an old rose border, once filled with the roses men- 
tioned and several other hybrid perpetuals planted fully 40 
years ago. Until a few years ago they were manured, pruned 
and dug around, yet they never bloomed enough to be worth 
their room. Four years ago we decided to start a pinetum in 
front of the border and let the place run wild. Narcissi were 
planted and a host of hollyhocks sprang up all over the place. 
The roses were left as a stop-gap until the pines and various 
conifers fill up the space. 

On these neglected plants we now cut hundreds of blooms 
every season. Of course, the flowers would not be considered 
exhibition material, but they are roses, and quantity makes 
up for quality in this instance. The dead tips of the shoots are 
cut back to live wood, a few of the old and worn branches are 
cut out, and dead stubs are simply kicked out by smart boot- 
toe application. Rough treatment? Yes, but we have roses a- 
plenty. 

—Robert A. Anderson. 
Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich. 


Lantanas Indoors and Out 


LTHOUGH the lantana is a tender plant, it is very satis- 

factory as a bedding plant in the garden. It belongs to 

the verbena family and produces its flowers in umbels in colors 

from white, yellow, orange-pink to a maroon with inter- 

vening shades. Pinching out the shoots will make a neat, bushy 
plant covered with bloom. 

Old plants may be taken into the house in the Fall. The tops 
should be cut back to six or eight inches, afterwards keeping 
them warm and moist to start new growth. They may also 
be propagated at any time of the year from young cuttings, 
but root most easily in the Spring. They like a rich soil and 
plenty of water. In the Winter they are sometimes infested 
with aphids, but a spray of Blackleaf 40 will give control. 


—Mrs. Anna Johannig. 
Baldwin City, Kan. 
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The Value of Fresh Manures 


™ ELL-ROTTED” is a familiar term in articles dealing 

with animal manures, leading the reader to believe that 
fresh manure is dangerous. This is not true if certain precau- 
tions are taken. Horse and cow manure with the heat scarcely 
gone from it may be used with safety as a mulch on newly 
planted annuals and perennials, provided the manure does 
not come into direct contact with the plants. It should not be 
allowed to lie on the leaves or next to the stem and, above all, 
must not remain on the crown of the plant. 

All types of fresh animal manure may be used safely as a 
mulch around trees and shrubs. Slightly weathered manure 
may be used as a mulch for potted plants and for seed sown in 
the ground. In fact, a good medium for starting seeds in flats 
may consist of three-quarters screened cow manure and one- 
quarter sand. This mixture holds moisture well, is easy to 
prepare, the young plants grow normally and are not soft. It 
has an advantage over peat and sand in that the plants are 
not stunted if left in the seed flat too long. This mixture of 
cow manure and sand may also be used in potting. However, 
in setting out all types of plants, manure should be avoided 
unless it has been mixed with the soil several months before 
planting. 

Animal manures are not only safe when used judiciously 
but their value in the soil lasts longer than most people think. 
A prominent florist stated that he changed the soil in his 
greenhouses every year until he found he was taking out better 
soil than he brought in. 

—J. G. Hootman. 
Sierra Madre, Cal. 


Dutch Elm Disease Figures 


M* ATTENTION has been called to the paragraph on 
Page 24 of the January 15 issue of Horticulture entitled 
“Dutch Elm Pest Reported on Wane’ and the recorded de- 
crease of 40 per cent in the number of infected trees compared 
with those found in 1938. This latter is justified by the figures 
and yet a question arises as to whether they should be applied 
by implication to the territory as a whole. 

The great increase in the number of diseased trees in 1938, 
11,418 in New Jersey out of a total of 18,152 for the United 
States, shows that more than 50 per cent of the total increase 
was in New Jersey and this occurred only in a limited area. No 
such gratifying reduction is evidenced by the New York state 
figures and it appears to a limited extent only in the smaller 
infected part of Connecticut. Both the increase in 1938 and 
the decrease in 1939 are closely associated with unusual con- 
ditions in a portion of New Jersey. Comparing the number 
of diseased trees reported in New Jersey for 1937, 4,830, with 
those found in 1939, 8,415, even eliminating those that are 
believed to have been the result of unusual conditions, an in- 
crease rather than a decrease is indicated. 

It is admitted that comparisons based on the number of 
diseased trees found are somewhat hazardous; still, they are 
of some value. It will be noted also that there has been a ma- 
terial extension of the infected area, namely from 6,637 square 
miles in 1938 to 8,516 in 1939. This latter is important and 
indicates a trend, hardly a waning trend, which may be ex- 
pected to continue. 

—E. Porter Felt. 
Director and Chief Entomologist, 
Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories. 
Stamford, Conn. 


Trees are a part of silences and stars; 

They know the keen, cold blanket of the snow, 

And the cold arms of mist, and windy nights, 

And Winter rain, and showers in the sun. . . . 
—Francis A. Shirer. 
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ANY OTHER 
CATALOG 


Send for it. See for yourself. One thing 
you ll discover is that it contains cultural 
directions and gardening helps you can't 
find in any single book, in any book 
store, at any price. 


You'll also find it contains 50 NEW 
hardy plants, shrubs, and vines. To say 
nothing of the choice array of Roses. II- 
lustrations are faithful. Plenty of them. 
Many in true full color. You can be sure 
of exactly what you are getting. No cata- 
log like it in America. None contains as 
many new things. It is free, but send five 
3 cent stamps with your request to cover 
handling and carrying costs, or we will 
send it 25¢ express collect. 






CLARA CURTIS MUM 


Salmon-pink Daisy-like flowers 3 
inches across. Carries hundreds of 
blooms. Hardy anywhere. Easy to 
grow. A grand early Mum, Flowers 
never damaged by frost. 


3 for $1.50 12 for $4.50 


NEW SNOWFLAME 
ORIENTAL POPPY 


For the first time a two colored 
oriental: Always they have been self 
colored. Snowflame’s lower half is 
white, the upper a brilliant orange 


Petals are beautifully ruffied, giving 
added charm. Absolutely hardy. 
Free from pests. Easy to grow. It’s 
truly a sensation in Poppyland. 


75¢ each—3 for $2.—12 for $7.50 
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You Can Brighten Dull Places 
With These Glorious Flowers 


Tuberous Begonias answer the gardener’s prayer for color in 
shaded places. There they bloom at their best; there their lovely 
colors brighten otherwise sombre and sad spots. Blooms 5 to 8 
inches across, and are indeed the World’s Most Glorious Flowers. 
Be sure to have Tuberous Begonias this year. And remember that 
Rich’s Tubers are carefully grown, high quality stock. 


Large Tubers $3 doz. Extra Large Tubers $5 doz. 
Extra Select Strain $7.50 doz. 
Rich’s Extra Selected Exhibition Tubers $10 doz. 
Tubers sent postpaid. Remit by money order or check. 
Cultural directions with each order. 


My 1940 Catalogue is ready. Describes ten types of Tuberous Begonias and 
nine different colors. (Several color pictures). A copy will be mailed on 
request. Write today. 


HOWARD R. RICH, Box 7, ATLANTIC, MAINE 
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FAR BEHIND?” 


Now is planning time 
for soon it will be 
planting time. 


Plan to plant the best 
Hardy Rhododendrons 
Mountain Laurel 


Dogwoods 
(both white and pink) 


Azaleas 
with a background of 
Yews or Hemlock. 


If you are not already 
on our mailing list, we 
will be glad to send you 
our catalog. 


(Established 1832) 


WEST NEWBURY 
MASSACHUSETTS 





“CAN SPRING BE 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 











TOTTY’S TEN 
GREAT ROSES 
$6.00 





A selection of ten standard vari- 
eties that we feel certain are going 
to be most successful with our 
customers in their gardens, regard- 
less of what part of the country 
they are located in. 

Celadonia Mrs. P. S. duPont 
Contesa De Sastago Mrs. Sam McGredy 
Etoile De Hollande President Hoover 


Mrs. Chas. P. Bell Rouge Mallerin 
Mrs. E. P. Thom Talisman 


Special Price on the above ten plants 
$6.00. With this special offer we will in- 
clude our new 48 page catalogue listing 
the finest in roses, chrysanthemums and 
perennials. 


Box 11 
MADISON, N. J. 


“Serving Gardeners for 36 Years’’ 
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What Vitamin B, Can and Cannot Do 


be yacomse of the innumerable questions being asked about 
vitamin B, and the fantastic ideas many people have 
about it, I think it might be well to examine the advantages 
and disadvantages of this material with a critical eye. 


What It Can Do 


IRST, it is of definite value in the culture of the plants in 

forest undergrowth, which like partial shade, plenty of mois- 
ture and liberal quantities of humus in the soil. Possibly they 
have become partly saprophytic on the vitamin B, in the leaves 
and roots of the overgrowth and have lost the ability to manu- 
facture their own. When grown under non-forest conditions 
azaleas require larger doses of this material than those plants 
which normally grow in full sun. A number of house plants 
are favorably affected by it. Incidentally, vitamin B, may 
prove helpful in the culture of mushrooms, for the same 
reason. Rhododendrons, African violets, camellias, and ferns 
are among the plants which respond to vitamin B,. 

Second, in poor soils—coarse sands with little organic con- 
tent and heavy clays that have not been broken up by the addi- 
tion of humus—vitamin B, may be an important factor. 
However, except in specialized instances, it should be supplied 
by adding natural manures and humus rather than the crystal- 
line form of the material. For the price of enough vitamin B, 
to treat the average garden for one Summer, one should be 
able to buy two loads of good cattle manure. 

Third, in moving woody plants, and even annuals and 
perennials, this substance meets an important need. It enables 
plants to survive transplanting much better than they would 
if not treated. Here, fresh manures are out of place, since they 
contain organisms which might adversely affect the newly 
moved plant. 


What I+ Cannot Do 


HE first misunderstanding to dispel is that vitamin B, is 

a plant food which can be substituted for other fertilizers. 
This is a great error, since if it is of any value whatsoever it 
must be accompanied by the use of more, rather than less, 
plant food. This chemical is used to stimulate the growth of 
roots, so that the plant will have more root surface through 
which to absorb plant food. 

Second, vitamin B, does not initiate the growth of new 
roots but merely stimulates elongation and growth of the roots 
already present. Hence, it cannot be substituted for plant hor- 
mones in their dust or liquid form. It is of no value on seeds 
or unrooted cuttings, since there are no rudimentary roots to 
stimulate. 

Third, because thiamine hydrochloride (vitamin B,) is 
quickly destroyed by contact with a non-acid material, it is of 
little or no use in alkaline soils. Water treated with lime or 
impregnated with lime impurities renders it ineffective. There- 
fore, it has little value in the “‘sweet’’ soils of most of the 
Middle West. 

Fourth, except in overcoming the shock of transplanting, 
it has little effect on plants which normally manufacture their 
own vitamin B, rapidly enough. These, fortunately, include 
most of the annuals and perennials. 

Fifth, the action of thiamine hydrochloride is not peculiar 


- to that material alone. There are about 20 substances which 


can be substituted for it in normal soil culture. In addition, 
most good garden soils contain vitamin B,, particularly where 
manure has been used. One authority believes that the adverse 
effect of fresh manure may be due to a toxic amount of vita- 
min B, but which is partially destroyed by aging. 

Sixth, this vitamin cannot make plants grow where they 
are unable to survive normally. It cannot be substituted for 
sunlight in a city apartment or for lack of humidity in the 
air. Strange as it may seem, the seedsman is constantly asked 
if this material will make it possible for city dwellers to grow 
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This highly refined miscible oil 
has an established reputation as 


a superior dormant spray. Use it 
now to clean up scale infestations 
and over-wintering pests. Perfect 
protection for trees and orna- 
mentals. 


Write Dept. E-31 for our 
1940 catalog. 




















BETTER LAWNS QUICKER 


From Grass Seed Treated 
with 


ROoofoNne 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


The Plant Hormone Powder 


ROOTONE treated seed: 
Germinates faster. 
Roots deeper. 
Utilizes fertilizer better. 
Increases drought resistance. 





UNTREATED 





Authentic tests in the past year show 
that ROOTONE treated seed produces 
2 to 3 times heavier turf than untreated 
seed. Many dealers now sell ROOTON- 
IZED grass seed. Or, it is easy to mix 
the powder with the seed yourself. The 
2 oz. jar costs $1.00 and will treat 
20 Ibs. of grass seed. 


Ask your dealer or write to us. 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT 


COMPANY 
Horticultural Division H-6 Ambler, Pa. 
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Dr. A. B. Stout’s 


Hemerocallis 
for 
All-Summer 


Bloom 


When other plants succumb to drought, 
insects and weeds of Summer, a liberal 
assortment of Daylilies will supply 
profuse and colorful bloom from May 
to September. 

Get te know the new Daylilies, includ- 
ing new colors, new sizes and new 
season. Ask for a FREE copy of our 
catalog which includes the “best of 
more than 200 varieties with which we 
are familiar.’’ Write today for a copy. 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 134 Weiser Park, Penna. 















WE SPECIALIZE 
Ground Cover Plants 
PACHYSANDRA 


the hardy evergreen plant for 
shady places 


$4.00 C. — $30.00 M. 
Myrtle, Ivy, 
Euonymus, etc. 

nN ® 


HUGH B. BARCLAY 
Narberth Penna. 








CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES 

IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


Mrs. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 











The Amazing, Pep-Giving 


VITAMIN B,; 


—FOR PLANTS! 


USERS report bigger flowers; stronger, 
healthier plants; new growing and 
biooming energy. A root tonic. Peps up 
house plants. Arrests root shock in trans- 
planting. Grows roots on Cuttings faster. 
EASY TO USE; INEXPENSIVE... 
Your choice of tablets or erystals: 


NEW LOW PRICES 
Crystalline: 100 milligrams of B, (Full 
Year’s Supply), with FREE instruc- 
tions—only $1.00 .. . One gram—$7.50. 
Tablets: Plant Magic tablets of B,;— 
EASIEST to use; no fuss, no bother; 
drop tablet in water and your solution's 
ready |—Bottle 100 tablets and Free 
Rose Ooupon, $1.00. 


Don’t Delay. Send NOW 


JEAN MACLEAN 
Suite 2, 900-18th St., Des Moines, Ia. 
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house plants without daylight or under the highly artificial 
atmospheric conditions of the court apartment. 

In those cases where vitamin B, is useful, it must be 
watered-in thoroughly after using and the dosages recom- 
mended by the manufacturers should not be exceeded. Over- 
dosed plants definitely show adverse effects. Geraniums, for 
example, seem to be suffering from chlorosis or mosaic, and 
do not recover for months, if ever. 

Vitamin B, should be mixed with water which does not 
have above a pH 6.7 if possible. Vinegar makes a good acidifier 
for the mixing water. In alkaline soil, the water used to flush 
the plant after an application is made should also be acidified. 

Do not believe all you read about vitamin B, miracles. If 
you have money to spend on experimenting, this substance is 
worth trying in a limited way. If your funds are not too 
plentiful, spend them for seed and fertilizer instead. 

—R. M. Carleton. 


Western Springs, III. 


Persistent Garden Perennials 


T IS comforting to know that there are perennials which 
will continue to flourish and bloom year after year in 
spite of all the enemies that beset them. About 12 years ago | 
arranged a naturalistic planting along the sides of a tiny brook 
flowing through a meadow. It was a very simple arrangement 
of flowers, but it grows lovelier each year. New plants have 
been added, of course, but the original sorts persist and are 
the backbone of the whole scheme. The season of bloom for 
this meadow garden begins with earliest Spring and continues 
through June. The following is a list of the plants originally 
set out, as I remember them: daffodils; primroses; German 
irises, the species Jris flavescens and I. pallida dalmatica; 
oriental and Siberian iris in white, pale blue and dark blue; 
the white sweet rocket, Hesperis matronalis nivea; oriental pop- 
pies and columbine. 

As the years have passed, many of the old plants have died, 
but their seedlings have continued to grow and these in turn 
have seeded themselves, so that now the whole area is a tangle 
of plants. The daffodils and primroses are the first to bloom 
and are followed by masses of German iris in the pale yellow 
of Iris flavescens and the clear lavender blue of J. pallida dal- 
matica. These two colors supplement each other and both show 
well from a distance. Blooming with the German iris, are 
quantities of the white sweet rocket. The lightness and deli- 
cacy of the rocket contrasts well with the solid and rather 
stodgy effect of the German iris, and the two make a delight- 
ful combination. 

As the German iris fade, groups of oriental and Siberian 
iris come into bloom, in deep blue, light blue and white. 
The hesperis continues, but now to the soft blues and whites 
are added the brilliance of oriental poppies—a glorious color 
mass—and for a final effect come quantities of self-seeded col- 
umbines. In the flower border these old fashioned columbines 
in their rather drab coloring seem scarcely worth growing, but 
in a semi-wild planting and when grown in quantities they 
can be very lovely indeed. There is a handsome white variety 




















Orchid flowers for every occasion and plants for 
interested amateur and commercial growers are 


obtainable from 


Butterworths—Orehids 


Clinton & Concord Streets Framingham, Mass. 


Consult with us on your problems. 
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PHLOX CAMLA 


A Border or Rock Garden Gem 


The most beautiful of all creeping Phlox. 
Produces a superb mass of bloom com- 
pietely hiding the foliage with large pure 
pink flowers, offset by dots of darker 
shade in the center. Blooms in the Spring, 
—— throughout the Summer and 
all. 
3 for $1.00—10 for $3.00 postpaid 


1940 ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 
Describes New England grown Fruit Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, Perennials—Highest Quality— 


Reasonable Prices. Many new and interesting 
plants. Send for your copy. 


“50 years of experience 
--50 years of integrity.” 


Barnes Brothers Nursery Co. 
Box 20 YALESVILLE, CONN. 














Lie Uri iftas 





BARNES BROS. NURSER) 





Brownell Roses 
SUB-ZERO HYBRID TEAS 
*Break of Day *Lily Pons 
orange-apricot yellow 
*Pink Princess, pink 
CLIMBING ROSES 
Apricot Glow Elegance 
*Copper Glow Golden Climber 
Golden Glow Golden Oreuge 


CREEPING or TRAILING 
ROSES 
Coral Creeper Frederick S. Peck 
*Creeping Everbloom 
Little Compton Creeper 
Varieties marked with * $1.50 each, 


$15.00 a dezen. 
Others $1.00 each, $10.00 a dozen. 


We also carry large list of other 
Hybrid Teas and Olimbers. 


W. D. BROWNELL, Jr. 


Brightridge Greenhouses 
EAST PRO ENOE, R. I. 


SENSATIONAL NEW 


Red Amelia Chrysanthemum 


Large flowers — Prolific bloomer 


DO YOU KNOW DEAN KAY 


the July blooming 
CHRYSANTHEMUM? 


Exquisite, double pink flowers pro- 
duced in abundance on broad, bushy 
plants. One of the finest introduc- 
tions of recent years. 


POT PLANTS 
Both 50c each; $1.30 per 3 
$4.00 per 10 
(Catalogue on Request) 
CORLISS BROS. Inc., NURSERIES 


Reynard Street Essex Road 
Gloucester, Mass. Ipswich, Mass. 


(Open Sundays and Holidays) 














? . | post card 
| and get 
yourFREE 


BRECK S¢""9'04 
SEED CATALOG 


132 pages of the best ing information 
-- with illustrations in Nature's glorious colors 
-» highest quality, pre-tested f and 

table a. bulbs, sundries, at low m4 
This year, buy in New England frem BRECK'S 
‘famous New England“Seedamen Since 1818” 


Home-growa flowers and v les are best, 
This valuable free book will really be 

plan and be ready for wy H 5 as 
delay .. Send that posta TODAY! 


BRECK’S, 90 Breck Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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MGREDY S SUNSET i Vis 
Pat. No. 317 4 
1.50 roast 
POST PAID 
A glorious, blushing yellow 
rose, new from Ireland. 
Has fu!l, shapely flowers 
that bloom generously 
Strong, healthy plants. 


DONALD PRIOR 


Plant Patent Applied for f 
1.00 cis 
* POST PAID 
Floribunda Rose, red as rare 
old wine. Masses of brilliant 


clusters keep your garden 
vivid from spring till frost. 








Special Offer 
3 New Early 


1.00 


You must have Chrysanthe 
mums for your fall garden. One 
each of Manantico (bright red), 
Pohatcong (deep pink) and # 
White Gul! (clear white). Early 
Sept. flowering. Ideal for cutting 
——_ free catalog showing mod- 
ern Roses and novelty Perennials. 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO.» BOX 30H, NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 





WORLD’S FINEST 


ROSES 


TOP QUALITY No. 1 OREGON GROWN 

Your Choice of any 

6 for $3.00 post paid 

12 for $5.50 post paid 
CHRISTOPHER STONE, scarlet 
CONDESSA DE SASTAGO, coppery-rose 
DAME EDITH HELEN, immense pink 
DUQUESA DE PENARANDA, apricot 
ETOILE DE HOLLANDE, velvety-crimson 
GOLDEN RAPTURE, new yellow 
HINRICH GAEDE, coppery-orange 
HINRICH WENDLAND, nasturtium-red 
JOANNA HILL, apricot-yellow 
MARGARET McGREDY, oriental-red 
McGREDY’S IVORY, white 
MME. EDOUARD HERRIOT, coral 
MME. JOSEPH PERRAUD, orange 
MRS. E. P. THOM, yellow 
MBS. SAM McGREDY, coppery-rose 
PICTURE, rich pink 
PRES. HOOVER, scarlet to cream 
ROUGE MALLERIN, brilliant red 
SOUV. DE MME.C. CHAMBARD, coral-red 
TALISMAN, rose-red to gold 


Send for free illustrated catalog 


Van Hevelingen | 


3870H N. E. Glisan St. Portland, Ore. 




















Evansiana 
Waxy pink blooms 
from early Septem- / 
ber to frost. Plant 
outdoors after frost. 
Comes up year after 
year. Bulbs: 60c ea.; 
3 for $1.60; 
12 for $5.50, postpaid. 
New Hardy 
Scarlet Beauty 
Di ccatinn pendant 
ruby-red flowers with 
purple corolla. 
Blooms all summer 
long. Plants: 75c 


ea.; 3 for $1.65; 12 
for $6.00, postpaid. 


Write for free catalog 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 
277 Dreer Bidg., Phila., Pa. 
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called Aquilegia vulgaris nivea which is a splendid plant in 
such a situation. 

Recently, I had the task of making over a garden that had 
suffered neglect during a number of years. Grass and weeds 
had grown into the beds. The only solution was to dig them 
over, removing any perennials that had persisted. Some 15 years 
ago the garden had been planted with a comprehensive collec- 
tion of perennial plants, the following of which we found had 
survived and for the most part had increased considerably: 
Peonies; German and Siberian iris; Veronica rupestris; Phlox 
divaricata; daffodils; funkia; hemerocallis; phiox; polyantha, 
hugonis and spinosissima roses; Cimicifuga racemosa; Valert- 
ana officinalis; Aconitum napellus; and New England asters. 

The above varieties, divided and reset, made a very real 
beginning in the replanting of the garden. The Phlox divart- 
cata had so multiplied that there was enough to make an 
underplanting in most of the beds, thereby making a charming 
background for the rather stiff Darwin tulips, which bloom 
at the same time. Such an experience is indeed a testimony to 
the worth of all these varieties of plants and will tend to make 
them recurrent in some of my future plantings. 


—Constance E. Peters. 


Boston, Mass. 


Making Better Amateur Shows 


ne eee garden makers have long been in the forefront 

in seeking methods by which to improve their flower 
shows. They have tried to develop flower show manners con- 
sistent with the rules agreed upon by flower show committees 
in all parts of the country, while retaining the flavor of south- 
ern gardens. Therefore, the pamphlet called ‘‘Rules for Judges 
and Exhibitors of Amateur Flower Shows,’’ which has been 
issued by the Horticultural Society of Davidson County, 
Tenn., is particularly valuable. 

This society is a member of the Tennessee Garden Club, 
and its headquarters are at Nashville. Its object is, quoting this 
handbook, to “‘promote interest in gardens and in the plant- 
ing of home grounds, to collect and diffuse information on 
all topics relating to the culture and care of plants, flowers, 
trees, fruits, and vegetables, and to promote a taste for the same, 
the conservation of trees, native plants and birds, to foster civic 
improvements, and to hold an annual flower show.”’ 

The committee in charge of editing the booklet has tried 
to produce an easily understood handbook not weighed down 
with information so technical that the average person will 
find it useless. Moreover, concerning those subjects about 
which the authorities themselves do not yet agree, such as suit- 
ability of material and methods of judging, little is said. 

The handbook is made especially useful by its suggestions 
to judges and exhibitors and its definitions. It is made almost 
indispensable to local flower shows because it contains scales 
of points for almost any type of exhibit which may be set up. 
A section on the merits and faults of garden flowers in straight 
classes should be a worthwhile guide. The booklet is sold at 
50 cents under the direction of Mrs. E. A. Bergstrom, Route 5, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


‘More Men's Garden Clubs 


HE men’s garden club movement is spreading rapidly 

throughout the country. Florida has come into the federa- 
tion with a complete organization and state officers. North 
Carolina will soon be introduced, as a club is being organized 
in Asheville by the Junior Chamber of Commerce. At the 
last national convention a committee was appointed to choose 
a slogan and this committee has been at work for some months 
with a contest among the different clubs. A slogan which will 
not exceed ten words is expected to be announced this Spring. 
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GROW HEALTHY pLANTS 












@ Move anywhere... use all year. 
End fuss and muss of hot beds and 
cold frames. Stop losses—save time, labor 
and money. Automatic hot water heat 
( {gas oil, or electric). 2 heating zones. 
stra’’ glass admits more Ultra-Violet 
Rays. Very economical to operate. 4 sizes. 
Write today for FREE Folder, p,., $ 
low prices, and all facts of this gS 
amazing hothouse improvement. 
OR BUILD YOUR OWN. It’s 
easy! Parts and complete Try 
plans as low as... $4395 iS DAYS 
KEENE MFG. CO. 


Lf om 
.760-C] RACINE, Wisc. ime 













It includes 29 Full 
color illustrations 
o¥ recent novelties. 
PY rare assortmentox 

175 new introductions 

offered at fair prices 
Mer superior Stock. 










BOX H 
SILVERTON 
OREGON 





Albamont Tuberous Rooted 


BEGONIAS 


are not surpassed in quality 
or color range. Tubers 1% to 
142” diameter. Best blooming 
size only $2.00 per dozen, 50 
for $7.59, 100 for $13.50. These 
are as good as money can 
buy. Send for Sales List. 


ALBAMONT GARDENS 


9 Thornton Street Woburn, Mass. 











{isk your Seedsman for 


Imp. Soap Spray 
NON-POTSONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 
Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 


Purchase Street Boston, Macs 
























PROTECT 
YOUR 
ROSES 


TRI-OGEN is an amazing 
spray that helps you to grow 
better roses. Controls black- 
spot and mildew; kills many 
insect pests. Economical, easy 
to apply—just mix with water 
and spray. Buy at garden 
supply stores, or write for 
free helpful bulletin. 


TRI-OGEN 





ROSE MFG. CO, 208 Ogen Bidg., Phila., Pa. 





| Rose Garden Spray Treatment 








How to have a 
better lawn 


Ask your seedsman to 

tell you about Asgrow 

mixtures—the top of the 

quality standard. Or visit 
Booth 264 


International Flower Show 


New York City 


where we shall be glad to 
advise with you. 


ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERS, Inc. 


New Haven, Conn. 
GROW tnrcer 


ac!* . FLOWERS 
ve 3 ys 
16 MER ERUITS 


a ayes 
7a VEGETABLES 

Mt WITH THE NEW 

EASY-TO-USE 


VITAMIN B, 


VITAMINS, which have long been used suc- 
cessfully in treating human ills, are now amaz- 
ing the agricultural world with their astound- 
ing benefits to plant life. 
Recent issuesof BETTER HOMES AND 
GARDENS report that the use of VITAMIN 
Bi has produced Tea Roses with 5 inch buds; 
Hyacinths on 27 inch stems with flower heads 
12inches long; Daffodils larger than salad plates 
on 42inch stems; Roses transplanted with bare 
roots while flowering; trees transplanted in full 
leaf without setbacks; and many other wonder- 
ful and exciting results. 


ELIMINATE GUESS WORK—EASY TO USE 
VITAMIN B the new *‘Easy-to-Use”’ brand is 


, 1 especially prepared for Horticul- 
tural, Floral, and Agricultural use only. No bother, 
no fuss, no muss, no eyedropper, no bothersome 
“stock solution." Just pour a small measure-ful in 
water and it is ready for instant use. FREE handy 
measure in each package. Trial package (house 
plant and small garden size) 2Se. Large package, 
makes 2000 gallons — enough for full 
season in average garden — postpaid... . . 


ORDER TODAY 
BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 


276V. B., GALESBURG, MICHIGAN 
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The Pruning of Grapevines 


(= pruning had best be completed while plants are still 

dormant. Cuts made after growth starts will bleed with 
resulting loss of sap to the plants. But even this loss may be 
of much less consequence than the injury to grape canes which 
may result from handling them while brittle with frost. 

Pruning grapes for fruit production, regardless of the man- 
ner in which the vines are trained, is based on the fact that this 
year's fruit will form on new shoots, which will come from 
the buds on last year’s growth. Because of this, pruning prac- 
tice becomes the cutting back of last year’s shoots to but two 
buds. Replacement of weakened main branches should also be 
planned for at the time of general pruning. 

After pruning, the remaining portions of the plant should 
be re-tied to their supports. A Spring application of complete 
fertilizer—four pounds per 100 running feet or row—will be 
found beneficial. 

The work may be done to advantage at this season, although 
it may be continued for some time. It is best completed before 
the weather becomes warm enough to cause bleeding of the 
vines, although bleeding which is not severe results in very 
little injury to the vines. It is never wise, on the other hand, 
to prune grapevines when they are frozen, for at that time the 
canes are easily broken. 

Grape vines are improved by a Spring application of a com- 
plete, balanced plant food, four pounds per 100 lineal feet of 
row, worked in well around the roots, one-half on each side 
of row, but with as little disturbance to the root system as 
possible. 


Dianthus Winteri Easy to Grow 


AM wondering how many readers of Horticulture have 

ever raised Dianthus winteri from seed. It is a very grati- 
fying experience for amateur gardeners like myself. Seeds sown 
indoors on February 6, last year, in a mixture of half sand 
and half peat germinated in four days. I moved the tiny plants, 
in two-inch pots, into a frame early in March and transplanted 
them into the garden the first week in May. Buds were show- 
ing on June 20 and the first bloom came July 5. My flowers 
are all pink with a dark red eye and are very fragrant. The 
plants do not sprawl as many other varieties of border dian- 
thus do. They are practically everblooming too. I cut the last 
five blooms October 23. 

I have been told that all dianthi come readily from seed but 
I doubt if any can compete with the speed of this one. For 
beginners, a plant so anxious to please means much. It supplies 
fresh interest to try the more difficult things again. 

—DMarian G. Chadwick. 


Staten Island, N. Y. 














SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


HORTICULTURE 


HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON, MaASss. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for one year’s subscription to 
HORTICULTURE (24 issues). Please send it to: 


Name 
Street 


City & State 
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Hagerstrom SFEDER 


Takes drudgery out of seed 
ing. Plants any kind or size 
vegetable or flower seed. 
Does away with sore back 
and knees, soil-smeared 
hands and nails. 
Convenient seed holder. 
Adjustable plate near bot- 
tom acts as depth gauge. 
Easy to use; stick tool into 
ground, feed seed at top 
and, as tool is pulled out, 
the bottom spring releases 
the seed into ground. 
















44” long 
Wt. 2 lbs. 


$ 4 .00 
Postpaid 


New Bird Houses With Adjustable Entrances 
Attract various size birds. Selected pine, 
rustic finish. Asphalt roof. 
Front removable for easy 
cleaning. Size 11x5x 6”. 
$2.00 postpaid. Twin 
Houses, with non-swing: 
ing strap to hang back-to- 
back from tree limb $3.75. 
Free Catalog — Distinctivi 
home and garden novel- 
ties, martin houses, etc. 


HAGERSTROM STUDIO 
1246 Chicago Avenue Evanston, IIl. 














True Separate Colors « 100% Double! | 


These new named varieties, offered for the first time, 


now insure true color effects in your garden with 
giant blooms of great loveliness 
bad Debutante — White 


, ‘a Desirable — Violet 
' . Delightful — Blue 
‘ 

SoM 









Divine — Rose-Mauve 
Dauntless — Lavender 


anys All 5 FoR 
For e 92.50 
OR 60 CENTS EACH POST PAID 
Long “all out atonce”’ spikes 
-repeating blooms—sturdy § 
4 to 5 foot growth —need 
no support —brilliant all 
double florets — Northern 





a, 
217 
1% 






New York winter hardy 
our own sensational contri 
bution to Delphinium im 
provement ——buy now and 
have real Delphinium joy 
a J.&P. 1940 introduction 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


O01 200K - REMARK BEW YORE StaTt 






















THIS PEN-TYPE 


POCKET 
SCOPE 


Can become 
one of your 
most valued 
possessions. 


For it is ready 
at all times for 
the examina- 


No. FP 126 tion of photo- 
graphs, stamps, 
textiles, docu- 


ments, paint surfaces, 
and identification and 
study of Insects, Fungi 
and Plant Diseases. 

4%” high 25 power 
beautifully finished 
Postpaid in U. S. A., $2.00; 3 for $5.00 
HORTICULTURAL SERVICE 
BOX 5613 CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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INTRODUCING 


“SCARLET BEAUTY” 


COLE’S 1940 SURPRISE — unsurpassed 
in extraordinary beauty—in short, the 
perfection of ever-blooming loveliness. 
Hardy Fuchsia riccartoni Scarlet Beauty 
blooms from “June till frost,” always 
laden with lovely bell-shaped flowers 
set in foliage of glossy holly green. 


OVER 5000 BLOOMS FROM ONE PLANT by 


actual count last summer—had 200 
to 1000 entrancing ruby pendants at 
all times during a 17 week period. You 
need some for your garden. 


Write for 
Colored Folder 


Me | THE COLE NURSERY 
"| «COMPANY 


= | 1262 Mentor Avenue 
Painesville, Ohio 















From souTH , 
shearer writes Jan. 2, 
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selected 
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“open air ealing 
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ROCK GARDEN 
Seeds @ Plants 


Our new illustrated 1940 Catalog 
carries descriptive offerings of 
nearly 3000 Unusua! Flowers, many 
of them rare alpines for the rock 
garden; Aethionema, Gentian, 
Primula, Saxifraga, Meconopsis and 
the like, in wide-ranging assortment 
of species. Perhaps some hundreds 
of the kinds are not otherwise avail- 
able in America. 


We tell how to grow each one, the 
time it blooms, the particular con- 
ditions it needs. You may depend 
upon the Oatalog for rigidly accu- 
rate reference, and beyond that, we 
think it is interesting. It will be sent 
gladly to all who ask for it. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. B MOORESTOWN, N. J. 
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Now qComplete Orchard 


% 1 QO FRUIT TREES Ret. 


$4.50 VALUE—SHIPPED BY EXPRESS 

1 Red Jonathan, 1 Red Delicious and 
1 Yellow Transparent Apple; 1 Bartlett 
Pear; 1 Burbank Plum; 1 South Haven and 
1 Golden Jubilee Peach; 1 Large Mont- 
'-*= 4 morency Sour Cherry and 1 Bing Sweet 
"24 Cherry; 1 Superb Apricot. 

Large heavy rooted 3 to 4 ft. trees. 
4 Cut out this ad, enclose $2 and mail today. 
ee Write for new catalog just out—it's FREE 


Krider Nurseries, Inc. ®s* 
MIDDLEBURY, INDIANA 
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Offers Seeds of the Passion Vine 


EFERENCE by Ruth V. Brooks to the “passion vine”’ 
(Passiflora) in the January 1 issue of Horticulture re- 
minds me that I have speculated somewhat on the possibility 
that the native variety Passiflora incarnata might do well in 
northern conservatories, and perhaps be more appreciated than 
here in the South where it is classed as a weed. 

In my mind, this plant is always associated with the “‘low 
ground” cotton fields, for in the alluvial bottom lands of the 
South, where heat and humidity vie for the privilege of suffo- 
cating the ‘“‘cotton-hand,” the passion flower often covers the 
ground with its short, trailing vine, and in spite of frequent 
and apparent destruction at the hands of the farmer, con- 
tinues to produce a profusion of its complicated blooms and 
peculiar fruits. 

Its local name is ‘‘maypop,’’ and while it is easy to under- 
stand the derivation of the “‘pop,’’ it is more difficult to find 
the source of the prefix ‘‘may,”’ as it does not come into flower 
before mid-July. 

The peculiar fruit, technically a berry, is oval in form, about 
one and one-half by two inches and consists of a thick, fleshy 
skin, green without and white within. Attached to the lining 
are the many flat seeds, each enclosed in a translucent sac, 
plump with a subacid juice. These fruits when stepped upon, 
or pressed, burst with a mild “‘pop.”’ Hence, at least a part of 
the common name can be accounted for. It is pleasant for the 
small boy—and I speak from personal recollection—to take 
a few minutes off from picking cotton, and burst these green 
fruits with his bare feet, and eat the pulp from the ripened ones. 

The passiflora family includes many plants, all of which, 
except P. incarnata, are tropical subjects. Two of these, P. 
edulis and P. quadrangularis, are valued for their edible fruit. 

The flowers of all are similar in form, but vary a good deal 
in size and coloring. The maypop flower is about two inches 
across, and is purple and white. 

My interest in the reception of this plant in northern green- 
houses and conservatories is not passive, and I shall be glad to 
supply seed without cost to any who might wish to try it. 
The seed will be collected next Fall. Growing the plant in- 
doors should not be difficult if plenty of heat and sun are 
supplied. The soil should be fertile and acid, and should be 
compact, and kept fairly damp but not wet. 

Although provided with tendrils, the vine generally runs 
along the ground, seldom climbing more than a few inches. 
It would probably do well in a hanging basket or pot. 

—R. E. Wicker. 
Pinehurst, N. C. 


Netting Prevents Soil From Washing 


AST year I found an inexpensive way to keep newly-sown 
terrace slopes from washing. It is always difficult to get 
seed to grow in such a place, because heavy rains wash the soil 
and seed to the base of the slope and, if the slope lies to the 
south, the sun soon dries out the soil. Either way there is poor 
or uneven germination of the seed. 

I found that by covering the terraces with two-year-old 
aster or tobacco netting the seeds and soil will stay put and 
the cloth acts as a mulch that keeps the soil moist. This netting 
can usually be obtained for little or nothing, for many florists 
grow their Summer flowers under it, but it is not strong 
enough to be used for this purpose a second year. Yet, it is good 
enough to be used as a terrace cover. Wires bent like hair pins 
hold it down and allow the grass to grow right through the 
open mesh of the fabric. The cloth can either be pulled up be- 
fore the grass seedlings get over two inches long or it can be 
left to rot away. I prefer to pull the cloth away because it 
might get caught in the lawn mower when the grass is cut. 

—John A. Gustafson. 
Batavia, Ill. 
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THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Robt. Pyle, Pres. West Grove 292, Pa. 


é ock 
Grows Finer, 8U+- 


Bigger Plants} 


Scientists, publishers, home 
gardeners... thousands of 
them .. . report amazing results from the 
use of Vitamin B,, which most plants need 
for growth and health. Bullock's Vitamin 
B, tablets offer you the one scientific method 
of supplying this essential element. Send 50 
cents in coin or stamps for 200 tablets... 
enough to meet your needs for months. Ref- 
erence: Lansdowne National Bank. Agents 
wanted. Valuable territories available. 


E. S. BULLOCK 
Lansdowne, Pa. 











Dept. 106 





The Largest 
Assortment 
and Finest 
New 
Develop- 
ments of the 


PACIFIC 
STRAIN 


of 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


VETTERLE & REINELT 
CAPITOLA CALIF. 

















_ BEAUTIFE 


The new 1940 ‘‘Gardening Illus- 
trated’’ and Instruction Book con- 
tains 124 packed pages, 52 in 
color. Complete description of all 
the new flowers and vegetables, and 
old favorites. 2164 annuals, peren- 
nials, roses, dahlias, ete. Finely 
flavored table-quality vegetubles. 
Full cultural instructions, special 
bargains. It’s free. Write today. 














SPECIAL FOR 1940. New Chinese Forget- 
me-not. (Cynoglossum Firmament. All-America 
bronze medal.) Dwarf bushy form bearing rich 
biue flowers. 15 in. tall. Pkt. 10e. 

VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE B= 
Dept. 344, 10 W. Randolph St., Chicago 

4/ Barclay St., New York 



















y Ke G er-Rooted 
Vif 
2 3 Me ty tAS 


Top grade Tubers, best varieties and & RZ 
colors, for less than half last year’s $y ba, t¢: 
price. 3 for 25c; 12 for $1. Post- . 
paid. Beautiful Catalog and Spring f 
Planting Guide Free. Write today. 

Van Bourgondien Bros., Dept.56, Babylon, N.Y. 
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CONTROL GARDEN INSECTS cee 
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‘ “ay . 
UseMechliing’s =—} SULROTE 
SULROTE a Rotenone-Sulfur 
Dusting Mixture with 0.80% 
Rotenone. As an Insecticide 
SULROTE is good for Thrips 
and Red Spider, as a Fungi- 
cide for Rust, Powdery Mil- 
dews and Leaf Spot Diseases. 


PYROTE is a concentrated 
powerful Pyrethrum- 
Rotenone spray. Controls 
Aphis, Caterpillars, Bee- 
tles, Worms. No one spray 
can do more than 
PYROTE. Ask your gar- : « 
den supply dealer about other Mechling : 
Products and for new spray calendar 
or write Department 37 








: 
12 South 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
? Offices in Principal Cities 
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DELPHINIUM ARISTOCRATS 


“DREAMS OF BEAUTY” HYBRID — The 
dependable Hybrid. Mildew and heat re- 
sistant. Gorgeous shades of lightest blue 
to the deepest Gentian blue; some have 
pink er ad some orchids; many dou- 
bles. T , blooming size plants; 12 
for $1.00; 30 for $2.00. Large 2-year 
field grown plants; 6 for gg 

CHINENSIS “CAMBRIDGE BLUE” — A 
branching type. Grows 2’ to 3’ in hi 
Flowers of brilliant velvety blue. Stay in 
bloom longer than other Delphiniums. 
Blooming size plants; 20 for $1.00; 50 
for $2.00. Large 2-year field grown 
plants; 6 for $1.00 postpaid. 

ELATUM “ICEBERG” — The pure white 
strain. Strikingly beautiful in thé garden. 
Ideal for cutting. Large 2-year field 
grown plants; 4 for $1.00 postpaid. 

Descriptive catalog listing over 200 varieties of 

perennials and rock plants on request. 

HEREFORD'S GARDENS, OAKFORD, ILLINOIS 





\.4 PETERSON( 


* “ 


é Gy Extra Grade gy" 
<= ROSES Ce 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
To acquaint you with the Extra Size and 
Superior Quality of our Nursery-Grown Plants, 
so you may see their perfect blooms. 
EVERBLOOMING HYBRID TEAS 

-65 5 for $2.50 
(Nearly Double Value) 
Our selection of Pink, Red, Salmon, Copper 
and Yellow. Modern varieties labeled true to 
name according to descriptions in “A Little 
Book About Roses,”’ sent free with each order. 
Catalogue upon request. 
GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 

Rose Specialists for 37 Years 

Box 45 Fair Lawn, N. J. 


HOODACRES 


Led with the Double White 


DELPHINIUMS 


and now brings the sought-for 
BLUES as well as Pink Rapture, 
both double specialties. Have you 
our "'Delphinium Information Book" 
with its fine listing of Young Seed- 
lings for Spring shipment. 


CHAS. F. BARBER 
Troutdale Oregon 

















in Lavender-Purple and White 
hardy flower sensation! 
Glorious 3-foot spikes covered Beth for 
with tasseled blooms One 
plant each of September Glory 
(Lavender-Purple) and White 
Write for FREE Catalog 
HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 
281 Dreer Bide.. Phila, Pa. staid 


ve GAY FEATHERS 











HORTICULTURE 


New Seed and Nursery Trade Catalogues 


Ackerman Nurseries. (Bridgman, Mich.) Nursery stock, 1940. 

Aggeler & Musser Seed Co. (Los Angeles, Cal.) Seeds, 1940. 

Allen, W. F. & Co. (Salisbury, Md.) Strawberries, 1940. 

Austin & McAslan Ltd. (Glasgow, Scotland) Seeds, 1940. 

Backhouse Nurseries. (York, England) Nursery stock. 

Barr, C. A. (Smithwick, S. D.) Seeds of native plants. 

Barr & Sons. (London WC2, England) General catalogue, 1940. 

Blackmore & Langdon. (Bath, England) Greenhouse and hardy plants and seeds, 1940. 
Boothman, Stuart. (Maidenhead, England) Alpine seeds. 

Bountiful Ridge Nurseries. (Princess Anne, Md.) Nursery stock, 1940. 
Brandon, Paul. (Bend, Ore.) Gladioli, 1940. 

Brauer, John. (Vestal, N. Y.) Gladioli, 1940. 

Breck, Joseph & Sons. (Boston, Mass.) General catalogue, 1940. 

Burgess Seed & Plant Co. (Galesburg, Mich.) General catalogue, 1940. 
Burpee, W. Atlee, Co. (Philadelphia, Pa.) Seeds, 1940. 

California Nursery (Niles, Cal.) Garden book, 1940. 

Carter's Tested Seeds, Ltd. (London SW 20, England) General catalogue, 1940. 
Conard-Pyle Co. (West Grove, Pa.) Roses, Spring 1940. 

Correvon-American. (Bridgeboro, N. J.) ‘‘Floraire’’ alpine seeds stocked in U. S. 
Dickson &% Robinson, Ltd. (Manchester, England) Seeds, 1940. 

Dobbie & Co. (Edinburgh, Scotland) Seeds, Spring 1940. 

Don Seed & Bulb Corp. (Paterson, N. J.) General catalogue, 1940. 

Dreer, Henry A. (Philadelphia, Pa.) Garden book, 1940. 

Emlong’s Nursery. (Stevensville, Mich.) Fruits. 

Echo Heights Farm. (Jordan, N. Y.) Gladioli, 1940. 

Evans, Herbert O. (Bedford, Ohio) Gladioli, 1940. 

Farmer Seed &% Nursery Co. (Faribault, Minn.) General catalogue, 1940. 
Flying Cloud Farms. (New Bedford, Mass.) Gladioli, 1940. 

Gill Bros. Seed Co. (Portland, Ore.) Seeds, 1940. 

Gillet, Felix, Nursery. (Nevada City, Cal.) Nursery Stock. 

Gillet, Howard M. (New Lebanon, N. Y.) Gladioli and other plants, 1940. 
Glen St. Mary Nurseries Co. (Glen St. Mary, Fla.) General catalogue. 

Green Pastures Gardens, (Seattle, Wash.) Rock plants and alpines. 

Hallawell Seed Co. (San Francisco, Cal.) General catalogue, 1940. 

Harris, William. (Rockwood, Ont., Canada) Gladioli, 1940. 

Hastings, H. G., Co. (Atlanta, Ga.) Seeds, 1940. 

Henderson, Peter, & Co. (New York, N. Y.) Garden book, 1940 

Hill, D., Nursery Co. (Dundee, Ill.) Evergreens, 1940. 

Hornberger, F. C. (Hamburg, N. Y.) Gladioli and other plants, 1940. 
Houdyshel, Cecil. (La Verne, Cal.) Bulbs for Spring planting, 1940. 
Houghton, Kenneth. (Dedham, Mass.) Perennials, 1940. 

Huntington, Ralph E., Nursery (Painesville, Ohio) General catalogue, 1940. 
Jefferies, John & Son Ltd. (Cirencester, England) Trees and shrubs. 

Johnson, Stanley. (Cheltenham, Pa.) Dahlias, 1940. 

Kelly Bros. Nurseries. (Dansville, N. Y.) Nursery stock, 1940. 

Kennedy, Andrew R., Inc. (New York, N. Y.) General Catalogue, Spring 1940 
Knap Hill Nursery. (Woking, Surrey, England) Nursery stock, 1939-40. 
Kunderd, A. E., Inc. (Goshen, Ind.) Gladioli, 1940. 

Lamb Nurseries. (Spokane, Wash.) Plant catalogue, 1940. 

Landreth, D., Seed Co. (Bristol, Pa.) Seeds, 1940. 

Le Mac Nurseries. (Hampton, Va.) Broad-leaved evergreens, price list 1939-40 
Ledden, Orol & Sons. (Sewell, N. J.) General catalogue, 1940. 

McConnell Nursery Co. (Port Burwell, Ont., Canada) Nursery stock, 1940. 
Maule, William Henry. (Philadelphia, Pa.) Seeds, 1940. 

Manitoba Hardy Plant Nursery. (Dropmore, Man., Canada) Hardy Plants, 1940 
Michell, Henry F., Co. (Philadelphia, Pa.) General catalogue, 1940. 
Mountain Nut Co. (Roanoke, Va.) Hardy nut trees. 

Muller-Sealy Co., Inc. (New York, N. Y.) Flowe-s and vegetables, Spring 1940. 
Navlet, Charles C., Co., Inc. (San José, Cal.) Garden guide and catalogue, 1940. 
Norton, Margaret. (Annisquam, Mass.) Herbs. 

Olds, L. L., Seed Co. (Madison, Wis.) Seeds, 1940. 

Pearce, Rex. D. (Moorestown, N. J.) Rare plant seeds, 1940. 

Perrin Gardens. (Portland, Ore.) Gladioli, 1940. 

Perron, W. H. & Co. (Montreal, Que., Canada) General seed catalogue, 1940 
Peterson, George H. (Fairlawn, N. J.) Roses and peonies, 1939-40. 

Piper's. (Livingston, N. J.) Chrysanthemums and plant novelties, 1940. 
Port Stockton Nursery. (Stockton, Cal.) Roses, 1939-40. 

Pudor’s Inc. (Puyallup, Wash.) General catalogue, Spring 1940. 

Purdy, Carl. (Ukiah, Cal.) General catalogue, 1940. 

Redwood Nurseries. (Grant's Pass, Ore.) Gladioli, Spring 1940. 

Richards, Mrs. R. T. (Canterbury, New Zealand) Native seeds. 

Richglad Gardens. (Richmond, Va.) Gladioli, 1940. 

Salbach, Carl. (Berkeley, Cal.) Dahlias, gladioli and seeds, 1940. 

Scarff’s, W. N., Sons. (New Carlisle, Ohio) General catalogue, 1940. 

Seal, Jessie L. (San Francisco, Cal.) Dahlias, 1940. 

Simpson, W. H. & Sons. (Birmingham, England) General catalogue, 1940 
Stewart, Carson R. (Burg Hill, Ohio) Gladioli, 1940. 

Stumpp & Walter Co. (New York, N. Y.) Seed annual, 1940. 

Tingle Nursery Co. (Pittsville, Md.) Nursery stock, 1940. 

Triangle Gardens. (Norfolk, Va.) Bulbs, 1939. 

Trivett’s Tested Seeds Inc. (New York, N. Y.) General catalogue, 1940 
Unwin, W. J., Ltd. (Histon, Cambridge, England) Seeds, 1940. 

Van Bourgondien Bros. (Babylon, L. I., N. Y.) Bulbs, Fall 1939. 

Vetterle & Reinelt. (Capitola, Cal.) Delphiniums and tuberous begonias, 1940 
Whitten Nurseries. (Bridgman, Mich.) Nursery stock, 1940. 

Wilcox, Roy F. & Co. (Montebello, Cal.) Retail list of nursery stock. 
Wilmore, W. W., Dahlia Farm and Nursery. (Denver, Colo.) Nursery stock, 1940 
Woodruff, F. H. & Sons. (Milford, Conn.) Seeds, 1940. 














Our New 1940 Catalog 


J 
IST-E us Lists the LARGEST Collection of 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


PAT PENDING TRADE MARK RE 


* Just a twist of the 


wait with te handy Ever offered in America 


NEW Also 


SY PLANT-TIE 


...and your plant is tied securely. ‘Twist-ems’ are Shrubs, Evergreens and 
dark green strong tapes with wire reinforcing that 
make perfect plant ties. No twine, raffia or shears Fruit Trees 


needed. Place around stem and support; twist ends 
between fingers; stem is tied securely. For nurseries, 
estates, amateur gardeners. “Makes plant tying a 
pleasure” writes Mrs. H. Sands, Pasadena. For plants, 
vines, shrubs and arranging flowers. Box of 125 (8 
inch long) 25c. Box of 250 (4 inch long) 25c. At your 
Garden Supply store or write: Germain’'s, Hotkap 
Mfg. Div., 747 Terminal Street, Los Angeles, makers. 


HARDY IN THIS COLD COUNTRY 


20c west of the Rockies 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 








Hardy Border Perennials, Trees, 


Catalog free east of the Rocky Mts. 





BARRE, VT. Dept. H 
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eee. BIRD HOUSES 0.2. 
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Designed by America’s 
foremost bird authority 
—a model that will at- 
tract every desirable song bird. Quality 
built with exclusive features. Add charm to 
your garden. Befriend birds and they will 
rid your premises of harmful insects. One 
martin destroys 2,000 mosquitoes a day. 
Send for Free Catalog or 10c¢ for 32-page 
book ‘‘Your Bird Friends and How to Win 
Them”. 

JOSEPH H. DODSON CO. 
613 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Ht. 








ALBAMONT 


MULTIFLORA BEGONIAS 


Wonderful, easy to grow, 
Tuberous Rooted. Fine for 
massed beds, sun or shade. 
$3.00 per dozen, 50 for $10.00, 
100 for $17.50. They are still 
quite scarce. Also Gloxinias, 
10 colors, 30c ea., $3.00 dozen. 
Send for descriptive lists. 


ALBAMONT GARDENS 
§ Thornton Street Woburn, Mass. 














a with Odorless Foliage/ 
3KINDS-3COLORS 3 PKTS. 


All created by Burpee-- 
fen Large flowers, easy to 
grow.Farly, blooming all 
summer and fall. Lovely 
carnation-flowered Burpee Gold, deep 
orange; collaretteY ellow Crown, cana- 
ry-yellow; unique Golden Glow (chry- 


santhemum-flow lden-yellow. 
All 3 Pkts. (value 50e) for just 10c! 


Best flowers, vegetables, #3 p 

200in color. Guaranteed. Bene 

y 160 pages. Low prices. § 

feo.0tn 6L0w Burpee's Seeds Grow 
. ATLEE BURPEE CO. —- 

Stud Today * 468 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


Fancy Leaved CALADIUMS 


Fancy Leaved Oaladiums 
should have a place in your 
garden this Spring. They are 
Nature’s loveliest foliage 
plants for pots, window boxes 
or shaded places in the garden. 
Their gorgeous colors range 
from white through pinks in 
many brilliant combinations to 
deep reds and scarlet. Easily 
grown, too, with my simple planting in- 
structions. 10 bulbs, mixed varieties $1. 
10 Bright pink or 10 rose $1; any 25 mixed 
or one oolor $2. The three collections, 30 
bulbs, for $2.50. Large bulbs for 5-inch pots 
at double the above prices. AH postpaid. No 
catalogue, but send 10c for my beauti 

circular showing caladiums in full color and 
describing many fine named varieties. Oircu- 
lar free with orders from this advertisement. 
J.D. MITCHELL, Box 3565, SEBRING, FLA. 






























Lectures with Demonstrations 
for Amateurs 


On how to plant seeds. Seedlings and how 
to transplant them. House plants and how 
to grow healthy ones. Outtings from house 
a. Directions for forcing bulbs indoors. 

ow to plant window boxes, Summer and 
Winter, and how to make an artistic 
window garden. 


Mrs. JOHN S. CODMAN 
QUAIL ST., WEST ROXBURY, MASS. 
TEL. PARKWAY 0124 


Garden Clubs, Schools, and Private Houses 
Fee on Application 


DEOL OT OPA 7.0 4 


Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 
Keeps dogs and cats away from ever- 
greens, flowers, furniture, rugs and 
other unwelcome places indoors and 
out. Ends all embarrassing odors. 
Harmless to children, plants, animals. 
Proven Successful. Ready to use pow- 
der in handy shaker can. 

Large size 35c, 3 cans $1, Postpaid 


P. W. RHOADES Dept. H 
SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS. 
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RARE SPECIES and NEW HYBRIDS 
FROM THE GREAT PLAINS 


Cherry Prinsepia — Double Genista — 
Daphne cneorum alba — PRUNUS SKIN- 
NERI — New Korean Lilac Hybrids, etc. 
Send for catalogue describing nearly 600 
tested varieties—trees, shrubs, and peren- 
nial flowers, grown under rigorous condi- 
tions. Special shipping facilities. 


F. L. SKINNER, F.R.H.S. 
The Manitoba Hardy Plant Nursery 
DROPMORE, MANITOBA, CANADA 


WILD FLOWERS Soauva sxc 
SPRING BLOOM 

HEPATICA TRILOBA (Liverwort) — Nu- 
merous orchid and pink flowers on 6-inch 
stems in early April. 

MERTENSIA VIRGINICA (Blue-Bells) — 
Clusters of beautiful bell-shaped flowers 
on bushy stems during Mav. 

DODECATHEON MEADIA (Shooting Star) 
— Large heads of orchid cyclamen-like 
flowers on long stems in April. 

VIOLA PEDATA (Bird’s-foot Violet) — 
Large violet blooms are borne in profu- 
sion during Spring and again in Fall. 

Your selection 10 for $1.00 Postpaid 

Order early for best results Perennial catalog free 

HEREFORD’S GARDENS, OAKFORD, ILLINOIS 








WHEELERCROFT 
Hand Pollinated 


DELPHINIUM SEEDLINGS 


in colors 
$2.50 dozen postpaid 
Snowflake white seedlings 
$3.50 dozen postpaid 
Ready to ship in April — Catalog 


AGNES A. WHEELER 
6123 8S. E. 18th Ave., Portland, Ore. 


“My Garden Day by Day in 1940” 
Size 11% x 14%, 14 Sheets tied with silk 
cord. Good sound advice about your gar- 
den for every working day of the year and 
thoughts for Sundays and Holidays. 
Price $1.00, postpaid 
THE TOOL SHED, Landscape Consultants 
BEDFORD VILLAGE, N. Y. 


@ It's yours for 25¢ & 


Combined SPRAYING-FERTILIZER_ 18- 
page chart. Required 29 yr.’s experience @ 4 
mo.'s work before going to press. Easy enough 
for child, follow with results. Remit 25c. If it 
does not prove the simplest, clearest and most 
practical guide at 10 times this price, return 
within 30 days for refund plus return postage. 


GOULARD & OLENA, Inc. 
140 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 


ILL RED SPIDERS... 
Kitt MANY OTHER INSECTS 
Used everywhere to kill Scale, Mealybugs, 
Red Spiders, Mites and many other insects 
on Shade Trees, Ornamentals, Conifers, 
Evergreens, Roses and Flowering Plants. 
.» + Pree Pest Control Guide, 


SECEND SONNY -SEEINEM. , Conrenanen on, 
Nursery VOLCK SSH 






























CALIF. WILD FLOWER SEEDS 


20 KINDS MIXED... 
GROW ANYWHERE ... soc 
Garden Reference Catalog 
64 pages accurate information FREE 


CAMPBELL SEED STORE 
137 W. Colorado St., Pasadena, California 





Sensational Everblooming $400 
Climbing Talisman ROSE 


Now all the beauty, color and fragrance of the 
Talisman Rose. A real Everblooming Climber, 
unique and rare. In my own garden, this Rose has 
been loaded with blooms all Summer long. Extra 
strong, two-year-old field-grown plants. Order 
now for Spring Delivery. Shipped prepaid with 
Cultural Directions. 

$1.00 each; 3 for $2.50; 6 for $4.50; 12 for $7.50 
ROBERT WAYMAN, BOX B. BAYSIDE. L. I.. N. Y. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 




















Light Reading for Gardeners 

“Orchard’s Bay,’’ by Alfred Noyes. Published by Sheed and Ward, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. Price $2.50. 

Those who are of a poetic or philosophic turn of mind will 
find much enjoyment in reading this book, which is definitely 
not a garden-information book, but one written purely for 
entertainment. Using his garden as a starting point, the author 
recorded his thoughts and observations as they rambled from 
one subject to another and, being a well-known English poet, 
he interspersed the prose portions with numerous poetic selec- 
tions, heretofore unpublished here or in England. 


A Book About Landscaping 


“Planting Design,’’ by Florence Bell Robinson. Published by Whittlesey 
House, New York, N. Y. Price $2.75. 

Apparently this book was intended for the student of land- 
scape architecture rather than for the home gardener, although 
there is much in it of value to the latter. One may wonder 
why the subject of color is taken up first and why so much 
space is devoted to soils in general in a book entitled “‘Planting 
Design.”’ Yet, these are important factors to consider in the 
proper development of the landscape. Although the reviewer 
feels that this book would have been more appropriately en- 
titled ‘‘Landscape Planning,”’ he feels it is worthy of recom- 
mendation. It is elementary in its approach and will make an 
excellent book to supplement or be supplemented by other 
books on the subject. 


A Book for Southern Gardeners 


“Gardening in the South and West,’ by Mrs. Gross R. Scruggs and 
Margaret Scruggs Caruth. Published by the Southwest Press, Dallas, Texas. 
Price $2.50. 

No name is more familiar to garden makers in the South 
than that of Scruggs. Mrs. Gross R. Scruggs has occupied high 
places in gardening circles and her knowledge of plant growing 
conditions in the South and West is admitted by all who 
know her. It is not strange, therefore, that her book as orig- 
inally written should have become the most important guide 
to garden work in the South, which has yet been published. 
This revised edition has additional data, particularly in the 
matter of remedies for pests and plant diseases, and also carries 
new notes on flower culture applicable to the semi-tropics, in- 
cluding the valley of the Rio Grande and Florida. The book 
is exhaustive and comprehensive and is illustrated with ex- 
cellent drawings by Margaret Scruggs Caruth. 


New Book by Constance Spry 


“Constance Spry’s Garden Notebook.”’ Published by Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York, N. Y. Price $3.00. 

Mrs. Spry’s name has become familiar to American garden 
makers because of her lectures on the subject of flower arrange- 
ment. In her new book she has departed from her usual topic 
to discuss many matters having to do with garden making. 
In fact, she has written the book with the intention of sup- 
plying timely information for each month of the year. She 
has tried also to write a book which will be suitable for 
meeting American conditions and to some extent she has suc- 
ceeded, although most of the chapters are tinged with the 
author’s English background. Mrs. Spry writes as well as 
she talks, which is very well indeed. It is obvious that a woman 
of her wide experience must have much of importance and 
value to impart. This book, therefore, is full of suggestions, 
even though some of them may not be wholly applicable to 
American gardens. The book is well illustrated, largely with 
flower arrangements. 


March |, 1940 














ALPINES FLORAIRE 


Seeds from H. Correvon and Son, latest 
harvest. Many kinds carried in stock 
here; others brought in quickly from 
Switzerland upon direct order. Catalog 
sent on request to Dept. B. 


CORREVON-AMERICAN 
BRIDGEBORO NEW JERSEY 











Apricot Dawn, Dooryard Delight and 
Mabelle Stearns, three of our new 
“FOOL-PROOF” ROSES 
Try some of our easy growers and get com- 
plete satisfaction. Our Blue Book listing 
about 250 varieties sent free. Gives 
cultural information and _ helps. 
We are rose experts. Write us... 
MELVIN E. WYANT 
Rose Specialist 
Box 113 Mentor, Ohio 


HARDY CARNATIONS 


Imported English Border type. Trophy win- 
ners at R.H.S. Chelsea Show. Finest named 
varieties. First time offered for sale in 
America. 


Large stocky plants. Enormous flowers, rigid 
stems. Excellent for cutting. Will bloom 
profusely this season. Write for free list. 


R. H. PRATT 
409 H 3RD AVENUE, RENTON, WASH. 


DWARF CONIFERS 


Dwarf, slow growing, 1 to 2 inches 
per year. 4 year old plants, 4 to 6 
inches high, 65c each, or 3 distinct 
types for $1.60, postpaid. Very hardy. 


1940 Blue Book on rare plants, 
bulbs and shrubs, FREBZ. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 


Alpine and Herbaceous Plants 


New Free Catalogue describes many 
new and rare varieties as well as old 
standbys. Acclimated field-grown plants 
at reasdnable prices. 


N. A. HALLAUER 
R.2 WEBSTER, N. Y. 
Famous for Alpines 


HARDY AS PIKE’S PEAK 


Tried and true Colorado natives, 
nursery grown. 
UPTON GARDENS 
Box 46H Colorado Springs, Colo. 



































TAMARIX 


Summer Glow 


lorious new hardy shrub. ¢ 
Feathery wine - red flower 
sprays borne profusely 


throughout the summer Postpaid 
Write for free catalog 










Henry A. Dreer, inc., 279 Dreer Bldg., Phila. 











DWARF BROOMS 


Cytisus Kewensis, 50c. 
Cytisus Ardionii, 75c. 
Cytisus Hirsutus Decumbens, 50c. 


One each of these lovely brooms, 
$1.50 postpaid. 


1940 Catalog Now Ready 


CARL STARKER GARDENS 
JENNINGS LODGE OREGON 


ROCK AND ALPINE PLANTS 


at 


Greatly Reduced Prices 
CRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, Inc. 


Greens Farms Connecticut 


Free catalogue on “CONTINUOUS 
BLOOM IN THE ROCK GARDEN” 
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GARDENIA - SCENTED SNOWBALL 
VIBURNUM BUREWOODI 
The most striking improvement in 
flowering shrubs in many years. 
NEW @ FRAGRANT @ SEMI-EVERGREEN @ HARDY 
Write for illustrated folder and prices 
THE SIEBENTHALER COMPANY 
S!tEBENTHALER AVENUE DAYTON, OHIO 


-AGERATUM Fairy Pink 



















above. Geo 
Dept. B-2, Greenwood, S. 


CHOICE GLADIOLUS 


FREE illustrated catalogue carefully de- 
scribes 90 choice varieties. 16 pages full of 
interesting information for the Glad Fan. 
Notes on new introductions. Cultural sug- 
gestions. Notes on the growing habits, etc., 

of each variety. Send today. 


CROSSROAD GARDENS 


WINDHAM HILL SO. WINDHAM, MAINE 








eljeliow Pyqmy 
S MARIGOLD 


Tiny, double, lemon-yellow flow- 
ers, a little bigger than your thumb, 
on compact plants only 4 in. tall. 
Freely borne 2 in. above foliage, 
very early, continuing till frost. 
Pkt. (100 Seeds) 25c; 5 Pkts. $1. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 469 Burpee Bidg.,Philadelphia 





EXETER 
WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
Native American 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Oatalogue on Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newmarket Road 
Exeter, New Hampshire 


IRIS 1. PRICE 


Write for free booklet illustrated 
in color, describing 600 most beau- 
tiful improved varieties —- types 
which flower from early Spring to 
late Fall. Our special 1940 offer: 
100 varieties half regular price. 


WEED’'S NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 
BOX 223H BEAVERTON, OREGON 


GARDEN ARISTOCRATS 1940 


is an extremely interesting booklet full 
of information about the newest, rarest 
and handsomest trees and shrubs. 


Copy Mailed on Request 


CLARKE NURSERY 
Box 343 SAN JOSE, CALIF. 


Try this novelty perennial: 
STEPHANOPHYSUM JUSTICA LONGIFOLIUM 
Easily raised from seed, it blooms in 12 
months from sowing. Numerous brilliant 
vermilion red flowers in clusters last all 
year. Plants 18 inches high. Pkt., 10c 
Write for Catalog No. 18 
STANLEY COBB 
22 BARRY ROAD SCARSDALE, N. Y. 


HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 

HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on 
receipt of 25 cents. 

HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 
cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


Box 352 























LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
For Women) 

‘ounded 1901 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 
am and = Terms in Groton 

inter Term in Boston 
SPRING TERM STARTS APRIL 3 
John A. Parker, 8.B., M.Arch., Director 
236 Clarendon Street, Boston 
Write for Catalog 
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Commenting on New Annuals 


EW experiences, of which a gardener’s life is full, are 
what make an avocation interesting. The realization may 
not come up to the anticipation but the fun of trying cannot 
be denied. New plants and new ways of using old ones con- 
tinue, often in the face of repeated disappointments, beckon- 
ing on to further trials. Results vary, of course, in different 
sections and different soils. Consequently, no single report can 
be taken as final, for a plant that is a failure here may be a 
spectacular success elsewhere. 

In the face of many adverse criticisms which I have read 
about the cynoglossum Firmament, I confess a great love for its 
light blue flowers on compact 15-inch plants. Its color leaves 
little to be desired and its blooming period lasts practically the 
entire Summer. What more can one ask of a plant? I suspect 
that its poor performance in some gardens last year was be- 
cause of too high living. In any case, I found that plants in 
rich soil made a luxuriant growth of foliage at the expense of 
flowers, while those in dry, sterile soil were clumps of color 
all Summer. 

On the other hand, my experience with the hollyhock 
Indian Spring indicates that it is not entitled to be called an 
annual, as that term is usually understood. Seeds planted in 
late March gave a few small flowers of a not too pleasing rose 
shade in September. Perhaps, further selection will show im- 
provements corresponding to those noted in annual canterbury 
bells during the last two seasons. 

If one likes brown and yellow in the same flower, he will 
enjoy the new rudbeckia Indian Maid. Northern gardeners will 
want to start it early, however, for it takes more than three 
months to come into bloom. Nor does it make the growth here 
that the descriptions ascribe to it and seldom exceeds a height 
of 20 inches. The inner half of the petals is brown and the 
outer half yellow. Incidentally, rudbeckia Monplaiser, a bright 
golden self, continues to be my favorite annual kind. 

I tried the chrysanthemum Golden Crown with trepidation 
after my experience with Yellowstone, its predecessor in double 
annual ‘‘mums,” but was agreeably surprised by the large 
number of fully double, deep golden flowers it produced. The 
stems were very long, the plant tall (two feet or more) and 
the blooming season satisfactorily long. 

I am also pleased to see Monopsis campanulata, which I 
wrote enthusiastically about in the February 1, 1937, issue of 
Horticulture, in a few 1940 catalogues. I am afraid, however, 
that the plant will not do all that the catalogue copy writers 
have pictured. Experience in my light soil taught me to place 
it where the hose can reach it every day during dry weather 
and not to put seedlings in the open until the weather has 
definitely settled. Its little purple pansy-like flowers on four- 
inch stems (never six inches in my soil) ) make a pleasing pic- 
ture for about two months. 

The catalogue descriptions of Xanthisma texanum make me 
wonder whether the plant breeders have changed its normal 
habit of keeping its flowers closed until the morning is well 
advanced, a habit that has earned it the common name “‘sleepy 
daisy’’ among Texans. As it grew here when I had seeds of it 
from the Southwest several years ago, the plant reached a foot, 
or perhaps a little more, in height and produced inch-wide, 
pale yellow daisies through the Summer. 


—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 
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VIOLA ODORATA 


DOUBLE RUSSIAN 
Here is an old favorite always in demand 
and usually scarce. It produces in early 
Spring double deep purple flowers of ex- 
quisite fragrance. Plant it early, in light 
shade, in soil that will hold a little mois- 
ture. Hardy with light Winter cover. From 
2% in pots, 7 for $1, 25 for $3 (add post.) 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 





HARDY PRIMROSES 


Plants and seed of Nevill strain of 
Super Marvel primroses. Flowers over 
2 ins. diam. Nothing like them. Also 
Julie Hybrids and other primula. 
Choice alpines. English Chrysanthe- 
mums. Catalog, Dept. H 
NEVILL PRIMROSE FARM 

Poulsbo Washington 


3 BEAUTIFUL NEW PERENNIALS 


Chrysanthemum, Lavender Lady 
Hardy Aster, Harrington’s Pink 
Shasta Daisy, Esther Reed 
SPECIAL { 1 each of the 3 for $1.25) Post- 
OFFER 8 each (9 plants) 3.005 paid 
Order direct from this adv. Send for our 
new 1940 catalog of over 1000 varieties of 
hardy plants, etc. Free on request. 
Carroll Gardens, Box D, Westminster, Md. 














Plant Gorgeous 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 


the most striking note in the June garden, 
from our list of 225 named varieties. 5 fine 
sorts, different, labeled, ppd. only $1.00. 
Also hundreds newer, better Irises, Peonies, 
Hybrid Daylilies. Catalogue. Bargains. 


ARVISTA GARDENS 
Box H Battle Creek, Mich. 


DISTINCTIVE GLADS 
The best of the Old and the New 


You will want 
FLORA FARMER 


Send for our descriptive catalog 


EVERETT A. QUACKENBUSH 
New Cumberland, Pa. 


ExHiBiTiOn DARIEN AS 12 F0n $2.95 


In order to secure new Dahlia growers and move my 
large stock I offer the following collection worth 
$10.00 at regular prices. Tubers, labeled and post- 


paid. 
Robert L. Ripley—Purple, Oakleigh Monarch—Red, 
Monarch of East—Autumn, Haslerova—Purple & 
White, America’s Sweetheart—Yellow. Adirondack 
Sunset—Red & Yellow, Cherokee Rose—Rose, Goiden 
Beauty—Gold, Miss Oakland—White, Great Eastern 
—Bronze, Blue River—Blue, Katie K—Pink. 
HARRY A. SMITH CO. 
Utiea, N. Y. 


SPRING GIFT COLLECTION 


Four Each, Large Gladiolus bulbs, labeled 
for $3, prepaid 











ALAYNE MISS NEW ZEALAND 
BEACON R. M. PFITZER 
GOLDEN CUP STAR BETHLEHEM 
HONOR SWEETHEART 


Airplane View of field on our New 1940 
Catalog. Write D-H for copy. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES, Seabrook, N. H. 








= 
BUTTERFLY BUSH 
New - Orchid Beauty 
Soft cattleya-lilae blooms 
with orange eye. Graceful $1.10 
e long tapering spikes during 
summer and autumn, Postpaid 


Write for free catalog 
_ A. Dreer, Inc., 280 Dreer Bidg., Phila. 


























New Pronouncing Dictionary of Plant Names 


Sixty-four pages containing approximately 3000 names, each 
with accurate and authoritative indication of pronunciation 
and a concise definition—25¢ postpaid. 


HORTICULTURE, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 











ORCHIDS 


1,000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer a 
large assortment of flowering plants and 
unflowered seedlings from $3 up. For the ex- 
hibitor our collection contains many unusual 
and rare, as well as Award and Certificate 
Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY MASS. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


A & Fpastient ‘feor ecogaery and Cultivator for 
Fruit Growers, Truckers, 

Fiori, Nurerymen, Su Subur- 

and Poultrymen. 

Lew Prices - Easy Terme Catalog 

American Farm Machine Co. Free 

1084 33rd Ave. $.£. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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COW MANURE 
WIZARD 


reave BRAND wan 


STERILIZED — WEEDLESS 


Wizard makes an amazing improvement 
in all plants. Supply humus and all 
plant food elements. Safe, economical, 


easy to use. Lasting soil builders. 
Unequaled for lawns, flowers, vege- 
tables. Avoid temporary stimulants. 
Ask your dealer for Wizard or write 


The Pulverized Manure Co. 
62 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


SHEEP MANURE 


SELECT DAHLIAS 


Adirondack Sunset $.75 Margrace 
Dixie Ravenscroft .30 Maryland Orange 40 





Eagle Rock Fantasy .35 Miss Glory 1.00 
Freda George 1.25 MonmouthChampion.25 
Greater Glory 1.50 Mrs. George Boutillier 
H. R. S. 35 35 
Hunt's Velvet Wonder Myra Howard Py + | 
-40 Satan .30 
Janet Southwick .35 Spotlight yy S 
Jimmie Foxx 1.00 Thos. Edison ae 
Josephine G. -25 White Wonder 35 


SPECIAL! Any $5 order of 
above sent postpaid for $3. 
Specify time desired. Free cat- 
alog, listing over 150 varie- 
ties, all at reasonable prices, 
including the best of the 
1938 and 1939 introduc- 
tions. Also Gladiolus. Stock 
Guaranteed clean, strong. 


SUNSET GARDENS 












Box 374, R.F.D. 10, MILWAUKEE, OREGON 





Be Choosy 
IRIS 


POPPIES 
PEONIES 
DAYLILIES 
Our Specialties 
Just ask for our catalogue 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 


(Moved from West Hartford to) 
The Kelloggs North Granby, Conn. 














POSITIONS WANTED 


HEAD GARDENER. Twenty years’ expe- 
rience in greenhouse and outdoors. Seven 
years last position. Best references. Hans 
Sorensen, Box 563, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 


SITUATION WANTED: Working Superin- 
tendent. Well versed all branches estate 
work, Expert greenhouse crops, vegetable 
and flower gardens. Landscape construc- 
tion, moving large trees, drainage and 
water systems. Fully understand soils and 
fertilizers. R. McL., Care of “‘Horticulture,”’ 
Boston, Mass. 


WORKING HEAD GARDENER-SUPER- 
INTENDENT: Middle age, married, no 
children. Life experience in and outdoors. 
Excellent references. OC. F. J., Care of “‘Hor- 
ticulture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 


SUPERINTENDENT: Thorough knowl- 
edge, training, skill. Lifetime practical ex- 
perience in efficient care of gardens, green- 
houses, estates, parks, fruit, landscaping, 
development. Dependable. H. S., Oare of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


YOUNG MAN, horticulture college student, 
ces pee as general helper on estate, 
farm rold Tokas, 25 Ardale St., Roslin- 
dale, Mass. 


OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENT, thoroughly 
qualified in the management of private 
estates, over thirty years’ practical expe- 
rience. Expert in landscape work, flower, 
vegetable, formal gardens and greenhouses, 
also farming of all kinds. Economical in 
operation and maintenance. Scotch, age 46, 
married. References as to ability and 
character. Box AT, Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 


COUPLE: German refugees. Capable, well 
a, goetee employment on pri- 
vate estate. , Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, ky 
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WHERE TO FIND IT 


ALPINES, Rock Garden Plants 

Correvon-American, Bridgeboro, N. J. 

N. A. Hallauer, R2, Webster, N. Y. 

Upton Gardens, Box 46H, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

WE. Marshall & Co., Inc., 148 W. 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 
ARTICHOKE, Jerusalem. 


Vaughan’s Seed Store, W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill.; Barclay St., New York. 


BEGONIAS, Tuberous 
Albamont Gardens, 9 Thornton St., Woburn, Mass. 
Howard R. Rich, Box 7, Atlantic, Me 
Van Bourgondien Bros., Babylon, N. Y. 
Vetterle & Reinelt, Oapitola, Cal. 
William N. Craig, Front St., Weymouth, Mass. 
BIRD HOUSES 
Hagerstrom Studio, 1246 Chicago Ave., Evanston, IIl. 
geoene H. Dodson Co., 613 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Ill. 


“Book of Gardening,’’ House & Garden, Greenwich, Conn. 

“Japanese Flower Arrangement,” Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 

‘“‘My Garden Day by Day in 1940,” The Tool Shed, Bedford Village, Bm. 

“The Herbarist,’ Mrs. H. W. Brown, Topsfield, Mass. 
BULBS 

E. O. Orpet, 3579 Hollister Ave., Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Flowerfield Bulb Farm, Parkside Ave., Flowerfield, es Be a A 

J. D. Mitchell, Box 3565, Sebring, Fla. 

Perry Seed Co., 12-13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 

William N. Craig, Front St., Weymouth, Mass. 
CARNATIONS, Hardy 

R. H. Pratt, 409H 83rd Ave., Renton, Wash. 
CART, Handi- 

Masters Planter Co., 4023 West Lake St., Dept. 21, Chicago, Ill. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

Corliss Bros. Inc., Reynard St., Gloucester, Mass. 

Henry A. Dreer Co., Philadelphia, Pa. (including Golden Crown). 
CYTISUS 

Carl Starker Gardens, Jennings Lodge, Ore. 
DAHLIAS 

Agnes A. Wheeler, 6123 S. E. 18th Ave., Portland, Ore. 

Harry A. Smith Co., 1504 Howard Ave., Utica, i 
DAYLILIES 

Farr Nursery Co., Box 134, Weiser Park, Pa. 
DELPHINIUMS 

Charles F. Barber, Troutdale, Ore. 

Hereford’s Gardens, Oakland, Il. 

Jackson & Perkins Co., Box 30-H, Newark, N. Y. 
FENCES 

Check-R-Board Fencing Co., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
FERTILIZERS 

Adco Works, Dept. R., Carlisle, Pa. 

Kem Plant Food Corp., 485 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Pulverized Manure Co., 62 Union Stockyards, Chicago, Til. 
FUCHSIA, Hardy 

Cole and Co., 1262 Mentor Ave., Painesville, Ohio. 

Henry A. Dreer, Inc., Dreer Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
GLADIOLI 

Orossroad Gardens, So. Windham, Me. 

Everett A. Quackenbush, New Cumberland, Pa. 

Seabrook Nurseries, Seabrook, N. H 
GRASS SEED 

Associated Seed Growers Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
GREENHOU 

Lord & Burnham Co., Irvington, N. Y. 
GROUND COVERS 

Hugh B. Barclay, Narberth, Pa. 
HERBS 

Weathered Oak Herb Farm Inc., Bradley Hills, Bethesda, Md. 
HOTHOUSES, Portable 

Keene Mfg. Co., Dept. 760-C1, Racine, Wis. 
IRISES 

Cooley’s Gardens, Box H, Silverton, Ore. 

Over-the-Garden- Wall, The Kelloggs, North Granby, Conn. 

Weed’s National Iris Gardens, Box 223H, Beaverton, Ore. 
LANDSOAPE SCHOOL 

Lowthorpe School, 236 Olarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
LILACS 

Brand Peony Farms Inc., 142 E. Division St., Faribault, Minn. 
LUPINES, Bussell 

Hudnut Flowers, P. O. Box 242, Jackson Heights, N. Y. 
MARIGOLD TETRA 

W. Atlee Burpee Oo., Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
a CAMPANULATA 

Rex. D. Pearce, Moorestown, N. J. 

NURSERY STOCK 

Barnes Bros. Nursery Oo., Yatesville, Conn. 

Bay State Nurseries Inc., North Abington, Mass. 

Cedar Hill Nursery, Brookville, Glen Head, N. Y. 

Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Newbury, Mass. 

Clarke Nursery, Box 343, San Jose, Cal. 

F. L. Skinner, Dropmore, Manitoba, Canada. 

Kelsey Nursery Service, 50-D Church St., New York, N. Y. 

Krider Nurseries, Inc., Box 807, Middlebury, Ind. 

Mitchell Nurseries, Barre, Vt. 

Siebenthaler Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Wayside Gardens, 29 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio. 

Wm. Borsch & Son, Inc., Maplewood, Ore. 

William N. Oraig, Front St., Weymouth, Mass. 
ORCHIDS 

Butterworth’s, Framingham, Mass. 

L. Sherman Adams Oo., Wellesley, Mass. 
PEONIES 

Brand Peony Farms Inc., 142 E. Division St., Faribault, Minn. 
PERENNIALS 

Carroll Gardens, Box D, Westminster, Md. 

Corliss Bros. Inc. Nurseries, Reynard St., Gloucester, Mass. 

Gray & Cole, Ward Hill, Mass. 

Stanley Cobb, 22 Barry Rd., Scarsdale, N. Y. 
PLANT-TIES 

Germain’s, Hotkap Mfg. Div., 747 Terminal St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
POCKET SCOPE 

Horticultural Service, Box 5613, Dept. H., Cleveland, Ohio. 
POPPIE 

Arvista Gardens, Box H, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Over-the-Garden-Wall, The Kelloggs, ‘North Granby, Conn. 
PRIMROSES, Hardy 

Nevill Primrose Farm, Poulsbo, Wash. 
REPELLENTS 

P. W. Rhoades, South Sudbury, Mass. 
RHUBABB, New 

Gill Brothers, Portland, Ore. 

Joseph Harris Co., reese. =. 

Oscar Will, Bismarck, N. 

Steele- Briggs Seed Oo., “a Ont., Canada. 
ROSES 

Bobbink & Atkins, East Rutherford, N. J. 

Conard-Pyle Co., West Grove 292, Pa. nis miniatures). 

Geo. H. Peterson Inc., Box 45, Fair Lawn, J. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable tn advance. 


BEGONIAS. Specializing in the sale of 
more than 200 unnsual varieties. Send for 
our cultural, descriptive book, 50 cents. 
Green Tree Flower Gardens, 5343 Greene 
Street, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BEGONIAS: Seven beautiful and unusual 
fibrous-rooted varieties, all different, 
labeled, $2.00, postpaid. Edgewood Iris 
Gardens, Lockport, N. Y. 


HARDY ENGLISH WALNUTS. Parent 
stock hardy forty below. Good bearers. 
Excellent nuts. Ornamental. Fast growers. 
Free pamphlet. Samuel Graham, 4 Bostwick 
Road, Ithaca, N. Y. 


BIRD HOUSES made from gourds, $1.00. 
Different, picturesque, ractical. The 
Gourd House, Box 129, est Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


GOURD SEED: The most surprisin as we bo 
Set eee. 25c per ot selecte 

House, Box West Serirone 
Connecticut. 


GROW SMALL GOURD VASES with 
raised designs. Seeds, instructions, 25c 
coin, O’Brien, 1710a West 77th, Ohicago. 


TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Color illustrations. Herba- 
ceous Peonies, best varieties. Oberlin Peony 
Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 


ORCHIDS on Your Garden Budget. Intro- 

ductory Offer, 8 Pink or Yellow Lady- 

slippers, for $1. x geet. Orchidwood 
ens, Liberty, N. 


SUNSHINE SHELVING for window 
gardens. Metal — adjustable. Aiso glass 
shelves and window boxes. Established 1910. 
Free Folder. Box 41, Winchester, Mass. 


HERBS: Nine different culinary herbs, a 
8 fragrant herbs, $2.00 Postpaid. ba 
Highmead Nursery, Dept. H, Ip h, 
Massachusetts 


HANTON — “The Invisible Glove.” Skin 
conditioner, protector. Garden and house- 
hold stains wash off easily with Hanton pro- 
tection. Large bottle, lasts months, $1.00. 
Box 142-H, easantville, N. Y. 


SOIL-S-GRO with Vitamin B; added—for 
growing plants without soil and for vitamin- 
treating of ane plants. Each package con 
tains four handy pint-size units of Soil-S- 
Gro. Postpaid, 10¢c per package or $1 per 
dozen. Soil-S-Gro Laboratories, P. 0. Box 
292, Syracuse, N. Y. 


YOUR CUT FLOWEBS stay crisp days 
longer when you treat them with “Stamina.” 
Delighted users tell their friends. Oosts 
about one cent per vase,—00 treatments, 
nearly a year’ 8s supply, $1.00 postpaid; 80 
treatment size, 50c. Dept. “H” Flower 
— Service, 69 Newbury Street, Boston, 
ass. 


WILDFLOWEBS, medicine! natives. Qual- 
ity stock. Ostalog, 10c, deductible first 
order. Henderson’s Botanical Gardens, 
Greensburg, Indiana. 


BLUEBERRIES: Delightful to grow, deli- 
cious to eat. We specialize in quality plants 
for home gardens. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Free folder. Houston Orchards, Hanover, 


















































“MISTAKES OF Amateur Gardeners,” 
“Unusual Facts About Plant Growth,” 
“First Important Steps in Garden Making.” 
Mrs. Gertrude W. Phillips, Swampscott, 
Mass. 








GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical 
subjects. Special rates to small clubs. Sub- 
jects written to order for distant clubs. 
Harold T. Bent, 124 Edgell Rd., Framing- 
ham Center, Mass. 


MODERN HYBRID DAYLILIES. Price 
list free. Six different Hybrids $1.25 
labeled, prepaid. Geo. W. Hunter—Grower, 
Dowagiac, Mich. 








HERB SEEDS: Free Catalogue. Collections 
< 6 packets — Kitchen, Salad, Sweet or 

a se Herb Gardens — 50c each. The 
Eitthe House, Annisquam, § 


WATERMELON and CANTALOUPE SEED. 
The best of the new high quality, early 
bt oa eee Ashumet Farm, Hatch- 








FOR SALE—Stereopticon outfit, good as 
new, low price for quick sale. H. D. M., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


PART TIME: Estate development super- 
vised. Expert services on part time. Know 
all trees. sooeeae and eager Bo man. 
Near Philadelphia. H. M., Gare of 

culture,” Boston, _ 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Membership Privileges 


Free admission to the annual Spring 
Flower Show. 

Free admission to the annual Autumn 
Flower Show. 

Annual subscription to Horticulture 
(twice a month). 

A copy of the society’s annual Year Book. 

The use of the library, including the 
withdrawal of books, which are sent 
by mail on request. 

The right to ask for free information 
about horticultural problems, sources 
of supply, and the like. 

Free use of the society’s Employment 
Bureau, which undertakes to list and 
place gardeners seeking work. 


Annual dues $3.00 
Life membership $50.00 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society owns 
and operates the largest building carrying the 
name of “Horticultural Hall” in the United 
States and, with one exception the largest in the 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


598 Madison Avenue New York City 





GARDEN PILGRIMAGE 
March 19— April 4 


This Society is arranging a 17-day tour of 
the deep South, following the Azalea Trail. 
Visits will be made to ante-bellum homes 
and gardens and to other points of interest 
in Richmond, Va.; Charleston, S. C.; Atlanta, 
Ga.; Mobile, Ala.; New Orleans and Avery 
Island, La.; Natchez and Vicksburg, Miss.; 
and Louisville and Hodgenville, Ky. 


Full details regarding rates and itinerary will 
be furnished upon request to the Society's 
Executive Secretary at 598 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 





INTERNATIONAL 


| FLOWER SHOW 


THE PENNSYLVANIA | 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





Co-operating in the 


1940 PHILADELPHIA 





Commercial Museum 
34th Street below Spruce 








world. 


The Secretary 





Membership is not confined to Massachusetts 


For further information, address 


Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


FLOWER SHOW 
March | |—16 


Members receive Season Passes which 
permit a private view of the Show. 





| MARCH 1940 


Opening Day 2 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
Other Days 9A.M. to 10 P.M. 


11-16, 


Admission 75 cents 





Each member of the Society 


| receives a free ticket 


BE SURE TO VISIT THE 
SOCIETY'S SECTION 

















NNUAL medal awards 
intensify membership 
interest in local garden clubs. 
An exhibit of garden club medals 
will be sent to officials considering 


the use of annual awards in bronze, 
silver, gold. 


Address, please, the 


Medallic Art Company 
210 East 51st Street 
New York City 


Medalists to the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
Horticultural Society of New York 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 











SUNNY MINOW SHELVES 


The CAPE COD 
WINDOW WHAT- 
NOT furnishes a 
charming setting for 
plants and bric-a- 
brac. A novel ar- 
rangement of %” 
crystal plate glass 
shelves with pol- 
ished edges and sup- 
ported by wrought 
iron hardware; 
pleasing in pattern 
and substantial in 
construction. 


3 shelves $3.00 
2 shelves $2.00 
Installed without 


defacing woodwork. 
Send for folder H. 


GARDEN CITY FLORA PRODUCTS 
Newtonville Mass. 


Hand blown, U. S. made colored miniatures. 
Vases—bottles—pitchers, 4 samples, post- 
paid $1.00. 








Privacy 





Jackson & Perkins Co., Box 30H, Newark, N. Y. 

Melvin E. Wyant, Box 113, Mentor, Ohio 

N. Van Hevelingen, 3870H N. E. Glisan a grea, Ore. 

Robert Wayman, Box B, Bayside, L. I., 

Stumpp & Walter, 132 Church St., Dept. M10, New York, N. Y. 

Totty’s, Box 11, Madison, N. J. 

Wayside Gardens, 29 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio. 

W. D. Brownell Jr., East Providence, R. I. 

William N. Craig, Front St., Weymouth, Mass. 

Tingle Nursery Co., Pittsville, Md. (including miniatures). 
RUDBECKIAS 

Gladwood Gardens, Copemish, Mich. 

Vaughan’s Seed Store, W. Randolph St., Chicago, IIl.; 
SEEDERS 

Hagerstrom Studio, 1246 Chicago Ave., 
SEEDS 

Andrew R. Kennedy, Inc., 22 West 27th St., 

Breck’s, 90 Breck Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

Burnett-Seedsmen Inc., 23 Warren St., New York, N. Y. 

Campbell Seed Store, 137 W. Colorado St., Pasadena, Cal. 

Geo. W. Park Seed Co., Greenwood, S. C. 

Henry A. Dreer Inc., Dreer Bldg., Phila., Pa. 

Mandeville & King Co., 1034 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Rex. D. Pearce (Rock Garden), Dept. B., Moorestown, N. J. 

Stanley Cobb (Greenhouse), 22 Barry Rd., Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Sutton Seeds from Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio. 

Vaughan’s Seed Store, W. Randolph St., Chicago, II1.; 

W. Atlee Burpee Co., Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SOIL TEST KITS 

<a Soil Testing Laboratory, Box 642, 
SPRAY 

_ Color & Chemical Co., 176 Purchase St., Boston, Mass 

Andrew Wilson, Dept. E-31, Springfield, ms Oe 

California Spray- Chemical Corp., Richmond, Cal. 

Goulard & Olena Inc., 140 Liberty St., New York, im we 

Mechling Bros. Chemicals, 12 South 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa 

Rose Mfg. Co., 208 Ogen Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SQUASH Connecticut Field 

Robson Seed Farms, Hall, N. Y. 
TOMATO OCrystal White 

Peter Henderson & Co., Cortland St., 
TRACTORS 

American Farm Machine Oo, _1084 33rd Ave. S. E., 

Gravely Mfg. Co., Dunbar, W. Va. 
TREE P PAINTS 

Bartlett Mfg. Co., 3021 E. Grand Blvd., 
TREE SURGEONS 

White & Franke, 30 Cameron St., Brookline, Mass. 
VITAMIN B;, Hormone Preparations 

American Chemical Paint Oo., H6, Ambler, Pa. 

Burgess Seed & Plant Co., 276 V. B., Galesburg, Mich. 

E. S. Bullock, Dept. 106, Lansdowne, Pa. 

Henry A. Naldrett Inc., Farmingdale, N. Y. 

Jean Maclean, Suite 2, 900-18th St., Des Moines, Iowa. 
WALNUTS, Carpathian 

S. H. Graham, Bostwick Road, Ithaca, N. Y. 
WILDFLOWERS 

Hereford’s Gardens, Oakford, Ill. 

Isaac L. Williams, Exeter, N. H. 

Vick’s Wildgardens, 136 Bentley Ave., 
WINDOW SHELVE 

Garden City Flora Eaptecta, Newtonville, Mass. 


Evanston, Ill. 


New York, N. Y. 


So. Sudbury, Mass. 


New York, N. Y. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Cynawyd, Pa 


SMA 
Trivett’s Tested Seeds, Washington St., New York, N. Y. 


Barclay St., 


Barclay St., 


Minneapolis, 


SUMMER FLOWERING 
BULBS 


Postpaid at the following prices: 


Begonias (Tuberous Rooted), Eight 
RE aoe» ann Each 20c, Doz. $2125 
Childanthus Fragrans. Clusters of 
fragrant yellow trumpet-shaped 
flowers ...... Each 15e, Doz. $1.50 
Peruvian Daffodil. Sweet scented 
white blooms. Each 30c, Doz. $3.00 
Tigridias (Mexican Shell Flower). 
Mixed colors. Each 15e, Doz. $1.50 
For other varieties, see 
our free catalogue. 
Also on sale at Booth No. 53 at the 
Flower Show. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 


NEW PLANTS 
for Your Rock Garden 


Aethionema Warley Rose — Like 
a miniature Daphne, with deep 
rose colored flowers in early 
summer. 4 to 6 inches high. 

Campanula rotundifolia Purple 
Gem — Large richly colored 
bells all summer and fall. 

Delphinium Cinereum—A _ rare 
novelty, producing spurless 
flowers of brilliant blue on 12 
to 18-inch stems. 

Dianthus Rose Unique — Large 
deep pink flowers on long stems, 
in bloom from June until frost. 

12 Field-grown Plants 
3 each of above for $6.00 


W. E. MARSHALL & CO., INC. 
148 W. 234 St. New York, N. Y. 


New York 


New York 





Minn. 


























NOVELTIES OF REAL MERIT 


Without doubt, 1940 will rate as a big year for new shrubs and trees of honest merit. It must not be thought, however, 
that all the novelties we offer are on this page. To name a few, refer to Franklinia, Davidia, Rhododendron, Azalea 
Arnoldiana, Fagus, Cornus, Laburnum, Stewartia. 


Hardy Mimosa 


Albizzia Julibrissin rosea 


6 feet. Zone VI. 
during June and 
bush. Unique. 


are. Pink. flower as above 
uly. Large, broad, sprawly 


Each 10 
$1.25 $8.50 
Be 10.00 


Magnolia Stellata ““Waterlily” 
(New) 


Here is a new shrubby Magnolia introduced 
by us last year without a name. It has every 
quality to make real lasting garden history. 
It blooms two weeks later than M. stellata, 
and is a truly heavy bloomer. The flowers are 
as pictured, much fuller than M. stellata, and 
in addition are exquisitely fragrant! The pink 
reverse petals are showier than the rare form 
M. stellata rosea. Growth is strong but very 
bushy, probably to 10 or 12 feet. 


Each 10 


l-year grafts ......... $3.00 $28.00 
3 feet B&B heavy.... 6.00 


2 to 3 feet 
3 to 4 feet 


Magnolia stellata “‘Waterlily”’ 








Kelsey’s 1940 
Short Guide 


This new edition prices and describes 
800 hardy trees and shrubs; 150 photo- 
graphs, several color pictures. All sorts 
of better, new kinds of fruits and 
ornamentals. A copy will be mailed 
on request. 


Many Horticulture readers are cus- 
tomers—they need not write, since a 
copy will be mailed to them anyway. 








Viburnum Burkwoodi 


A hybrid introduced from England a few 
years ago. Lovers of the May-flower Viburnum 
(V. Carlesi), will find here a flower almost 
identical, more freely produced on a more 
shapely bush—just as fragrant and waxy 
blush. But the leaves are evergreen in Zone VI 
and south! Will in time replace Carlesi. 
Grows to 5 feet or more high. 


15 to 18 inch plants 
(bushy) ...$3.50 each $14.50 for 5 


Croonenburg Holly 


A new variety of Ilex opaca. Two character- 
istics: Leaf is dark and shiny; berries are 
produced so freely at an early age they weight 
down the bush. 


l-year grafts .......... $3.00 each 
2 to 3 feet B&B ™ 


New, Rare Yews 


Taxus vermeulen, a new type; rich green, 
bushy and compact in form. See full descrip- 
tion and prices on page 21 of our Short Guide. 
Kelsey’s “Berrybush” Yew. Dwarf, bushy, 
compact. Red berries in autumn. 


$5.50 for 5 
5.50 each 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 





New Wisteria 


Wisteria Praecox 


A hybrid of Chinese and Japanese, probably. 
Clusters are long, yet full, blue in tone. Photo 
above shows a plant grown to standard form, 
about 8 feet high. Hardy. Sensational quality 
is the fact that blooming starts in second or 


third year! 
Each 10 100 


l-year grafts ..... $1.50 $12.50 $85.00 
2-year grafts 2.00 15.00 


Pink Evergreen Abelia 
Abelia, Edward Goucher (New) 


A hybrid Grandiflora with bright, clear pink 
blooms, each flower nearly twice the size of 
the old type. The leaf is more nearly ever- 
green and the plant is hardy in Zone V. Since 
Abelia grandiflora itself was the almost per- 
fect shrub, this new variety is sensational! 

Each 10 100 
6 to 12 inch X....$1.25 $11.00 


2-inch pots....... 7.00 $60.00 


New Flowering Quinces 
Cheenomeles lagenaria (Cydonia) 


The old Japanese Quince now in a host of 
new, gay spring colors! 

Grandiflora. Lemon, fading deep rose. 
White. Large; white. 

Rosea grandiflora. Pink. 


Rubra grandiflora. Early. Large deep red 
blooms. 


Versicolor. Pink, opens blush. 


Sanguinea. Almost evergreen. Thornless. 
Crimson blooms all spring long. 


Each 10 
$1.50 $12.00 


50-D CHURCH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


2-year grafts 











